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Hit Science Stress 


A warning against control of local 
school programs by Federal or state 
“legislative fiat” has been issued by the 
members of the National Citizens Coun- 
cil for Better Schools. 

The warning is contained in a “con- 
statement” agreed to by 75 
the Five other 
members abstained from officially en- 
dorsing the statement for various rea- 


sensus 


members of council. 


but did not dissent. 

The (entitled Legislation 
and the Curriculum), is not intended 
to represent “policy” or a “blueprint for 


sons 


statement 


iction.” It is an attempt, the group said, 
to place the issue in perspective. 

At the heart of the issue, the NCCBS 
said, is the “epidemic of proposals for 
national and state legislation affecting 
education” that is sweeping the coun- 
try. “As an indication of official interest 
in the welfare of the schools, the result 
is almost bound to be good,” the coun- 
cil asserted. “As a method for deter- 
mining the curriculum of our schools 
the result is very likely to be bad.” 

Here are the council’s conclusions: 

“.. Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures have a most important role to play 
in the encouragement and support of 
school improvement. There are many 
appropriate ways in which official con- 
cern for better schools can be trans- 
lated into effective action. It is our firm 
conviction, however, that legislatures 
should not attempt to control specific 
courses of study in our local schools... 

“There are two particular areas of 
school affairs in which intense public 
interest may tempt legislative action 
today. The first of these is the science 
and mathematics curriculum. The sec- 
ond is the training and the needed 
supply of teachers in these subjects. 

“We are convinced that teaching and 
learning in these subjects can be most 
effectively promoted by encouraging 
and supporting improved instruction 
and learning in all subjects. Science and 
mathematics should not be given pref- 
erential treatment that would throw 
the total school curriculum out of bal- 
ance. Nor should science and mathe- 
matics teachers be made into a spe- 
cially privileged class. . . . Either action, 
we believe, would prove more harmful 
than helpful in the long run.” 


THINGS BOYS FEEL THEY MUST MAKE 


DECISIONS ABOUT IN THE NEXT FEW YEARS 
OCCUPATION 


EDUCATION 


MILITARY MARRIAGE 


Exceeds 100 per cent because some boys gave more than one answer. 


Major revamping of Boy Scouts’ program is based on survey which reveals 
that adolescents are more interested in college, careers, military service, 
and marriage, than they are in woodcraft, wildlife, and outdoor barbecues. 


New Look for Scouts 


A major revamping of the boy scout 
program—the most sweeping in the 
movement's 48-year history in this 
country—will go into effect next month. 

Purpose of the change: to bring the 
Explorer scout program (for boys 14- 
16 years of age) more in line with the 
interests and needs of today’s teen- 
agers. Behind the change: the tradi- 
tional program’s waning appeal to 
modern-minded youngsters. 

The revamped program will play down 
stress on outdoor life and play up social- 
izing, parliamentary club, experience, 
career guidance, and community serv- 
ice. There will be fewer camping and 
nature trips and more visits to colleges, 
factories, and research laboratories. 

Explorer posts will be encouraged to 
specialize in subjects ranging from aero- 
nautics to zoology. Experts will be in- 
vited to speak at post meetings and, 
wherever possible, permission will be 
sought to enable scouts to use pro- 
fessional facilities and equipment in 
the community. 

Along with how to rub two sticks to- 
gether and the art of pitching a tent, 
the new-model Explorer will be taught 
correct attire for every occasion, proper 
table manners, and how to play host 
at a dinner party or banquet. 


Explorers will continue to wear their 
traditional dark-green uniforms and 
overseas caps. But for social activities, 
they will sport dark blue blazers, gray 
slacks and maroon ties. 

The new program stems from a recent 

nationwide survey of adolescent boys 
made by the Institute for Social Re- 
search of the University of Michigan 
for the Boy Scouts of America. Among 
the findings: 
>The most important needs of boys in 
the 14 to 16 age group center on per- 
sonal achievement and attaining matur- 
ity in relation to others. 
Occupational strivings and the need 
to make a job choice are of important 
concern to boys. Part of this general 
concern focuses on educational deci- 
sions and the prospect of military serv- 
ice. (See chart.) 
Most boys in the age range “are quite 
dependent on parental authority and 
are not yet sure of their own internal- 
ized standards of behavior.” 


Glass House? 


For some time, now, school systems 
throughout the country have been sub- 
jected to published charges that they 
are building costly school “palaces” and 
educational “country clubs.” 

Last week the president of the 
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National School Boards Association 
launched a strong counter-offensive. In 
a letter to the Reader's Digest, which 
has been playing up “Must Schools Be 
Palaces?” by Dorothy Thompson (re- 
printed from Ladies’ Home Journal), 
and “The Mess in Education” by Clifton 
Fadiman, (from Holiday), the NSBA’s 
Carl B. Munck made a charge of his own: 

“When the Digest implies that most 
school boards are approving of (or be- 
ing hoodwinked into) building schools 
which are ‘crushingly expensive in 
physical plant and maintenance’; that 
these school boards rate swimming 
pools, air-conditioning and bowling al- 
leys over a high-quality curricular pro- 
gram, the Digest is insulting the 
integrity, the intelligence and the de- 
votion to duty of thousands of school 
board members. Worse, the Digest is 
accusing board members of negligence 
and mismanagement of public funds.” 

Munck denied flatly that the new 
school “in almost any thriving commu- 
nity is apt to be the most luxurious 
and costly building in town” and cited 
many examples: In Mineola, N.Y., a 
police headquarters is being built at a 
cost of $25 per square foot. In adjacent 
Westbury a bank is under construction 
at a cost of $20.86 per square foot. But 
the new high school in Westbury will 
cost $19.40 per square foot. 

“In addition to paying teachers well,” 
the NSBA letter continued, “most 
school board members believe both the 
teacher and the child can do a better 
job in well-lighted, well-ventilated, 
well-equipped surroundings. It is our 
impression that most modern industrial- 
ists feel the same way about employees.” 

Tossing some stones at RD’s own 
glass house, Munck noted, “The Digest 
appears to be a leading exponent of 
this modern philosophy of employee re- 
lations in its own headquarters. The 
handsome, beautifully-landscaped Di- 
gest building near Pleasantville (N.Y.) 
is such a showcase that some 400 sight- 
seers a month, according to reports, 
come to tour it. 

“When the Dig2st’s 2,000-3,000 em- 
ployees feel the need for a break in 
the day’s occupation . . . they can repair 
to one of the _ thirty-six employee 
lounges thoughtfully provided by the 
management...the Pink Shell Room... 
the Japanese Room...the South Sea 
Room ... the Fire Station Lounge .. . 

“Digest employees can keep up with 
the news via a public address system 
... Music is piped to employees’ offices. 
A flower arranger comes to the Digest 
twice a week... 

“The Digest must be a_ pleasant 
place to work,” Munck concluded. “It 
is odd, in the light of all this concern 
for the physical well-being of its own 
employees, the Digest can dismiss so 
lightly the fact that thousands of chil- 


dren go to school in fire-trap buildings, 
and where the only ‘lounging’ done by 
teachers might be a quick smoke in the 
boiler room between classes.” 


College: Who Pays? 


The big question of who should pay 
the mounting cost of higher education 
came up for discussion this month at 
the Chicago meeting of the American 
Council on Education. The answers re- 
veal a sharp difference of opinion. 

Virgil M. Hancher, president, State 
Univ. of Iowa, declared that despite 
the growing financial pressures (one 
prediction: college costs may triple in 
the next decade), colleges and univer- 
sities must keep their doors open to 
youth of average financial means. 

Educators, he said, must persuade 
the wealthy and the business world to 
pay more of those costs of the private 
colleges. And taxpayers and state legis- 
latures must be convinced of the need 
to pay more of the costs of the public 
institutions. Student costs, he stressed, 
must be kept low. 

The Iowan took issue with the student 
loan program of the National Defense 
Education Act. It is not good, he said, 
for young people to be saddled with 
“enormous debts” when they come out 
of college. 

The following day, Harvard Univ. 
president Nathan Pusey illustrated the 
split that has developed between pri- 
vate and public college officials. Edu- 
cators, Pusey agreed, must create “a 
broad public understanding of the true 
nature, the high cost, and the impor- 
tance of higher education for private 
good and public welfare.” But while 
all segments must share the increased 
burden, Pusey said, the student must 





Buffalo (N.Y.) school superintendent 
Joseph Manch, left, is honored by Amer- 
ican Institute of Men’s and Boys’ Wear 
“for his pioneering and leadership in 
the field of juvenile decency and class- 
room behavior through his enlightened 
guidance of the dress right program 
for public schools throughout America.” 
At right, institute president Louis Pfeifle. 





pay more of the cost of his education. 
The Harvard president added that he 
saw no valid reason why _ tuition 
charged for a college education should 
not be closer to the cost. 

The growing shortage of qualified 
college teachers also troubled educa- 
tors at the meeting. Within ten years, 
it was brought out, the teaching staffs 
of American colleges will have to double 
to 270,000. But fewer than 9,000 
Ph.D.’s—the recognized mark of de- 
sired college teaching abilities—are be- 
ing awarded each year in the country. 


TV Drama Lesson 


High school students who subscribe 
to Practical English will get an oppor- 
tunity to pit their skills against profes- 
sional actors and actresses next month. 

In this week’s issue, the Scholastic 
magazine will carry the complete text 
of a “Father Knows Best” script, sched- 
uled for national telecast Nov. 17. 

A half-million students in 10,000 high 
school English classes are being invited 
to read the script’s 12 different dramat- 
ic roles as an exercise in clear, effec- 
tive speech. Then, on Nov. 17, they will 
be able to check their own perform- 
ances against those of the CBS-TV 
“Father Knows Best” cast. 

The editors of Practical English say 
that this unusual project “will hold up 
for students a standard of proficiency 
in oral skills, paralleling the publica- 
tion of good fiction and poetry as 
writing goals for teen-agers.” 


N.Y.C. Pay Lags 


New York City teachers, once among 
the best-paid in the nation, have re- 
ceived confirmation of what they have 
long suspected: The city “no longer 
occupies its traditional position of pre- 
eminence in salary schedules.” 

The statement was made by the 
Board of Education’s teacher recruit- 
ment committee in a report pointing up 
the system’s mounting need for qualified 
teachers (11,122 new teachers by 
1962). If the city is to meet this need, 
the committee warned, it will have to 
raise teachers’ salaries. 

The report noted that a sampling of 
39 nearby suburban communities—the 
city’s prime competitors—revealed that 
all topped New York’s minimum start- 
ing salary of $4,000 for teachers 
possessing a bachelor’s degree. The 
city system’s top pay—$8,400 for those 
with 60 credit hours of preparation be- 
yond the bachelor’s degree—was ‘ex- 
ceeded by 30 communities. 

Hard on the heels of this report 
came one by the city’s High School 
Teachers Association. Surveying salary 
schedules throughout the state and na- 
tion, the association found: 











WINGS OVER 
LATIN AMERICA 


HERE’S what three lucky educators 


will get a chance to do and 


America this year, after they win the 
“Wings Over Latin America” contest. 
Top prize winner will tour seven dif- 
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Win Your Dream Trip of a Lifetime 


see in Latin 
Caribbean 


What to Visit 


tour. 


ferent Latin American countries. Sec- 
ond prize winner goes on a 20-day 
winner 
gets a week in the Dominican Republic. 
Each will fly via Pan American. Want 


Third 


prize 


What to Eat 


like to 


Worth Buying 


How to Dress 


America. 


a chance to win? Write on why you'd 
visit Latin 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., 
N. Y. C. 36. (Full details in Sept, 19, 
1958, issue of Scholastic Teacher. ) 


Mail to 


How to Pay 





Where to Go | 


Lima, Peru, a center of culture | Plaza de Armas, Univ. de San | Seafood; 


and tradition in a country of 
magnificent Inca ruins and pre- 
historic civilizations 


Santiago, Chile: European fiavor 
due to English, Irish or German 
ancestry. City looks eastward to 
Andes peaks. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina: A city 
of smart shops, sophisticated peo- 
ple; as cosmopolitan as New 
York, London, or Paris. 


Montevideo, Uruguay: Charming, 
gracious city; center of a country 


famous as a millionaires’ play- 
ground. 


Caracas, Venezuela: Composite 
of modern and Spanish colonial 
architecture and one of the 
wealthiest capitals of the world. 


Curacao: Island of gabled 
houses, bridges and fairytale 
charm reminiscent of the Nether- 
lands. Sunny skies and cool | 
breezes prevail. 


Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Re- 
public: Curious combination of | 
modern efficiency and centuries- 
old civilization. Spotlessly clean | 
city of luxurious hotels and pleas- 
ant climate. 


San Juan, Puerto Rico: Luxurious 
hotels and 16th-century churches; 
barbecued pig and hamburgers 
give San Juan a real “at home 
abroad” atmosphere. 


Havana, Cuba: Very gay city 
devoted to pleasing tourists— 
elegant hotels, fine cuisine, ideal 
climate complete with trade 
winds. 





Marcos, Natl. Museum of Archae- 
ology, “Entre Nous” for folklore 
programs. 


Santa Lucia Park for exquisite 
view; funicular to top of Mount 
Cerro San Cristobal; Museum of 
Fine Arts; Teatro Municipal. 


Palermo Park via horsedrawn 


coach; Italian quarter by water- | 


front; Teatro Colon for 
and ballet. 


opera 


Museum of Fine Arts; Military | 
Museum; sidewalk cafes; Legis- | 
| meat 


lative Palace; Planetarium. 


Municipal Theater for opera and 
concerts; Casa Natal, Simon Bo- 
livar’s birthplace; 6-lane high- 
way from seaport of La Guaira 
to Caracas; Miraflores Palace; 
Ciudad Univ. 


Curacao Museum; top of Ararat 
Hill for a view of Willemstad and 
the Caribbean; Punda, oldest 
section of Willemstad, 


with produce from neighboring 
republics); coral cavern of Boca 
Table. 


Natl. Gallery of Fine Arts; treas- 
ure room, Columbus Cross and 
carvings of Basilica of Santa 
Maria la Menor; ruins of Alcazar 
de Colon; Univ. of Santo Do- 
mingo, founded 1538. 


| El Morro, interesting old fort; 
| La Fortaleza; tomb of Don Juan 
| Ponce de Leon; Tropical Rain 


Forest at El Un Yunque. 


Morro Castle; colonial quarter 


|—with a guide or good map; 


Maine Monument; Prado Bivd., 
the Champs Elysees of Havana. 


to see) 
| floating market (schooners filled 


| 
| 





anticuchos, 


squares of beef heart 


broiled over charcoal; Chi- | 


cha morada, a soft drink 
made from corn. 


lobster dishes and fish 
soups; highly spiced na- 
tional dishes. 


Steak; empanada, a meat 
pie eaten with the fingers; 
chorizo, a highly spiced hot 
dog; dulce de leche, a des- 


= leather goods, 
antiques and Incan 
curiosities, llama and 
| alpaca slippers. 


| 


Black pottery jars, 

| hand-wrought copper 
trays and candlesticks, 
Chilean wines. 


Alligator bags 
shoes, kid gloves, 
hand - embroidered 
blouses. 


sert of milk and jam on | 


thin pancakes. 


barbecued pig, 

chicken in wine, 
pie; native wines; 
pastries. 


Steak; 
grilled 


Native dishes: hallacas, a 
tamale of corn, olives, meat, 
etc., wrapped in banana 
leaves; sancocho, a stew of 


meats, roots, etc.; shell fish. | 


Creole food, the island’s 


specialty. 


Salcocho, a soup with 18 | 


ingredients; casabe, baked 
with 
eggs; pastelitos, 
filled with meat. 


pastries 


Spanish dishes like asopao, 


rice & shrimp or chicken; 
jveyes, fresh land crabs; 
and pasteles, plantain 
leaves filled with meat. 


Seafood: cangrejo moro, 
Moorish crab and spicy 
rice; congri (rice with black 
beans), and roast suckling 
pig. 


cheese and boiled | 


Woolen goods, suede 
bags, alligator goods, 
alparagatos, canvas 
slippers 


Most articles imported 
and shopping is lim- 
ited. 


European cameras, 
French perfumes; silk 


Orient; Dutch dolls. 


Tortoise-shell boxes 
and accessories, em- 
broideries, woven bas- 
kets, handicrafts 
local mahogany or 
green ebony. 


Hand-made and em- 
broidered blouses, lin- 
gerie, mahogany 
bowls, woven baskets 
and bamboo products. 


Prices aren’t much 
lower than at home on 
most items. 





jewelry, liqueurs; | 


and carved ivory from | 


and 


Lightweight 
clothing. Lima 
is sophisticated 
and formal. 


Springweight 
clothing. Ladies 
should bring 
their gayest 
hats. 


For their winter, 
wool coats, 
suits. Dress 


| exactly as you 


would in any 
large city. 


For their winter, 
take fallweight 
clothes. Summer 
requires your 
newest resort 
wear. 


Summer clothes 
for daytime 


| wear and a 





of | 





topcoat for 


| evenings. Shorts 


and sports 
shirts restricted 
to beaches. 


Lightweight 
summer clothing, 
and a raincoat. 


Summer clothes 
and beach wear, 
plus something 
warm for 
mountains. 


Summer attire 
and evening 
things for hotel 
wear. 


Dark cottons for 
women and 
casual clothes 
for men during 
the day. As gala 
as you wish 
after dark. 


1 Peruvian 
sol worth 
about 5¢ 


750 pesos to 
$1; varies 
frequently. 


1 peso worth 
2\e¢. 


Peso worth 
about 25¢. 


Bolivar is 
worth 30¢. 


| 


Guilder is 
worth about 
53¢. 


Peso is on 
a par with 
U. S. dollar. 


Same as 
in U. S. 


Peso, same 
value as 


U. S. dollar. 
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Of 60 cities with over 100,000 popula- 
tion that responded to the HSTA’s 
questionnaire, only New York did not 
grant a salary general increase since 
1956-57. 

Five cities in the over 400,000 popu- 
lation group—Baltimore, Newark, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco 
-pay higher maximums than New York. 
POf 259 communities checked in New 
York State, 209 reported higher mini- 
mum salaries than the $4,400 offered 
by the city at the M.A. level. (In 
New York City, 30 credits be- 
yond the Baccalaureate degree is re- 
quired for a regular high school 
teaching license. ) 


Test New Grade Plan 


An experiment that may alter the 
traditional grade structure of American 
elementary schools is underway this fall 
in two suburban New York school sys- 
tems—Ossining and Long Beach. 

The project is sponsored by New 
York Univ. School of Education, with 
the aid of a Ford Foundation grant. Its 
object: to break the “lockstep” of rigid 


grade progression See Scholastic 
Teacher's exclusive advance report, 
Dec. 7, 1957). 


Under the new plan, which has been 
introduced in the third through sixth 
grades, pupils will spend half their 
school day with one teacher respon- 
sible for language arts and social stud- 
ies. During the other half of the day, 
pupils will attend separate classes in 
science, math, arts and crafts, and mu- 
sic under different teachers. 

Progress in the language arts and so- 
cial studies will be based roughly on 
the traditional grade system. However, 
in math, science, art, and music, each 
pupil’s progress will be determined 
solely by his ability. Thus, the gifted 
pupil can advance as rapidly in these 
subjects as his talent allows. 

Dubbed the “Dual Progress Plan,” 
idea was originated by School of Edu- 
cation Dean George D. Stoddard. The 
university is also setting up an Experi- 
mental Teaching Center to explore its 
implications for teacher training institu- 
tions. (Ford is giving N.Y.U. $350,000 
to support the center's work, and to fi- 
nance, in part, the “Dual Progress Plan.”) 


In Brief 


POne year after Sputnik, the Gallup poll 
asked Americans which country has the 
better educational program—Russia or 
the United States? Results 68 per cent 
say the U.S., 18 per cent say Russia, 
14 per cent have no opinion. (The 
same question asked of “college-trained 
persons” brought these results: U.S. 64 
per cent, Russia 25 per cent, and 11 
per cent no opinion. ) 


>The Washington conference of the 
Council for Basic Education, scheduled 
for Oct. 30-Nov. 1 has been cancelled. 
The conference is being postponed “to 
allow time for the revision of certain 
papers” which will define what basic 
knowledge students should have after 
12 years of public schooling. (See Oct. 
10 “Scholastic Teacher.” ) 


PItaly’s Council of Ministers has sgub- 
mitted a ten-year $2,000,000,000 edu- 
cation program to Parliament. The pro- 
posed bill would build new schools, 
raise teachers’ salaries, equip high 
school science laboratories, and abolish 
existing education fees and _ taxes. 
Schools would become free and com- 
pulsory for all children up to 14 years 
of age. (At present, school is compul- 
sory up to the fifth year of elemen- 
tary school. This is usually reached at 
age 10 or 11. At age 12, the young- 
ster is released.) 


Don‘t Miss... 

New Viewpoints in the Social Sci- 
ences, the 28th Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
edited by Roy A. Price. Articles touch 
on all the areas of social science, in- 
cluding history, geography, political 
science, economics, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and social psychology. Yearbook 
is $4.00 paper-bound, $5.00 cloth- 
bound from NCSS, 1201 16th Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (A review 
of the yearbook will appear in a future 
issue of “Scholastic Teacher.” ) 

Boys and Girls with Special Abilities, 
a special feature in the October “NEA 
Journal.” How to enrich courses in Eng- 
lish, social studies, mathematics, sci- 
ence, foreign language, and art; 
methods of grouping the able student. 
Reprints of this feature are available 
from “NEA Journal,” 1201 16th Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (Single 


copy, 30 cents. ) 





PARTY INVITATION 


Planning to attend the annual 
conventions of the National Coun- 
cil for Social Studies or National 
Council of Teachers of English? If 
sO, you are invited to attend Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ annual Thanks- 
giving party. Both the San Francis- 
co (NCSS) and Pittsburgh (NCTE) 
parties will be buffet suppers held 
Thanksgiving evening, Nov. 27. Be 
sure to send in the special party 
invitation coupon which appeared 
last week, and will appear again 
next week, in Scholastic Teacher. 
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Sputnik’s Helpers 


OT MANY Americans have heard of 

a Russian technicum. One might 
guess it to be anything from a new 
missile to an instrument of technology 
—which it is. But in this case the in- 
strument is an educational institution. 
What makes our ignorance of this in- 
stitution appalling is the fact that there 
are almost 4,000 of them in _ the 
U.S.S.R. and that they enroll two 
million young men and women, some 
of whom are being trained as support- 
ing personnel for Russia’s obviously ef- 
fective scientists and engineers. Grad- 
uates of these institutions are also being 
though less spectacularly, in 
agriculture, in elementary education, in 
economic planning, and in a host of 
other fields where a two-year program 
of intensive, specific training at the 
post-secondary level equips them to 
carry out technical assignments of a 
semi-professional nature. 

Until 1953, the Soviet technicum 
was primarily a four-year institution. 
However, with the gradual extension 
of the secondary school program, the 
technicum program has been modified, 
and today approximately two thirds of 
all enrollments are in curricula that ex- 
tend two and a half years beyond the 
elementary-secondary program, which 
runs ten years in contrast to our twelve- 
program. In other words, the 
technicum compares in time sequence 
with the American junior college or 
lesser known technical institute. 


used, 


year 


Picture of a Technicum 

What is a typical technicum like? 
The Radio-Vacuum Institute (electron- 
ics), for example, is located in the 
industrial outskirts of Moscow. It oc- 
cupies a four-story building erected for 
this purpose just before World War II. 
When I visited it, it seemed to be fully 
large enough for its six hundred full- 
time day students. The building was in 
fair repair, not unlike many of our own 
technical institutes or junior colleges in 
industrial areas. Laboratory, classroom, 
and library facilities were good, and 
the assembly hall adequate. . . . Stu- 


Edward E. Booher is Executive Vice- 
President of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. As chairman of a com- 
mittee of the American Society for En- 
gineering Education that is studying 
the technical institute in America, Mr. 
Booher spent two weeks in Russia last 
year visiting comparable institutes in 
Moscow and Leningrad. This article is 
reprinted by permission of Antioch 
Notes. 


dent lounge areas were nonexistent, and 
old - fashioned, incandescent lighting 
made everything appear dingy on a 
cloudy December day. Outstanding, 
though, was the laboratory equipment. 
Lab sections ran from 12-18 students, 
with no more than two students at 
each station. 

The students, like all Russians, were 
dressed shabbily. Half of them were 
women. 

There were 90 faculty members, 70 
of whom were full-time. All but three 
members of the faculty were graduate 
engineers, and all were required to 
have at least three years’ industrial ex- 
perience. Pay was good, as pay in the 
U.S.S.R. goes, and equal to that of the 
engineer in industry. 

The curriculum was highly technical 
and very specialized. It had only one 
objective: to train a highly competent 
technician in some specialized aspect 
of the field of electronics. There were 
no “general education” courses. . . . 

One Russian educator with whom I 
spent several hours summed up very 
neatly the function of the technicum 
and its graduates when he said, “These 
technicums make it possible for our 
engineers and scientists to be engineers 
and scientists, not technicians.” He was 
saying, in effect, that there are being 
trained two technicians to every engi- 
neer; the engineer, assisted by support- 
ing personnel technically trained in a 
specific field, is free to devote his 
energies to such creative and develop- 
mental work as he is capable. Routine 
engineering tasks such as drafting or 
recording test data are done by com- 
petent assistants well trained for these 
jobs. . . . These technicum graduates 
are the Sputnik’s helpers of whom we 
have been ignorant. 


U. S. Technical Training 


Over half of the two million stu- 
dents in Russian technicums are in in- 
dustrial and science programs from 
which 225,000 were graduated in 1957. 
The goal is 500,000 by 1960. How 
does this compare with our training 
programs? 

The American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education, with the aid of a Car- 
negie Corporation grant, is currently 
surveying education of this kind in the 
United States, that is, education ex- 
tending one to three years beyond high 
school and devoted to the training of 
individuals for technical employment 
in science and industry. 

Generally, graduates of technical in- 
stitutes are certified as “technicians” 


By EDWARD E. 
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and increasingly are awarded “associ- 
ate” degrees similar to those of junior 
colleges. Preliminary data from this 
survey reveal total enrollments in the 
neighborhood of 60,000 in all institu- 
tions offering work of this kind. Ap- 
proximately 16,000 students are gradu- 
ated annually. Although these data 
should not be compared directly with 
the Soviet enrollments of one million 
in industrial technicums alone, still the 
evidence is clear. Even when a gen- 
erous allowance is made for the several 
thousand technicians trained by Ameri- 
can industry, the comparison is not 
good. 

Can or should anything be done 
about this? I think it can and should. 
Not only should the number of tech- 
nical institutes be greatly increased 
(we have about 75 in the U. S.), but 
this is also a great challenge to the 
junior or community college field. Our 
best forecasts show that by 1965-70 
we shall have post-high-school enroll- 
ments of five million in the U. S. It is 
unlikely that all of these men and 
women will be qualified or will want 
to work in programs leading to the 
baccalaureate degree. 

Today, we have three million young 
men and women enrolled in higher 
education. Some half million of these 
are in junior colleges, technical insti- 
tutes, and other non-four-year institu- 
tions at the post-high-school level. But 
why are only 60,000 being trained as 
engineering and science technicians? 
American industry probably needs three 
technicians for every engineer it em- 
ploys. Yet, our supply is less than one. 

Our economic and industrial appa- 
ratus promises to become more com- 
plex, more technical by the day, and 
surely we will need the finest people 
that our colleges and universities can 
graduate to make it work our way and 
to keep America in the vanguard. The 
technical institute, community college, 
junior college need only direction and 
encouragement to do this job. They not 
only can meet this challenge, but can 
meet it within an economic and social 
system that places the rights of indi- 
viduals first. 

Further, they supply the student with 
fundamental grounding in the socio- 
humanistic studies as well as with a 
means to technical competence—equally 
important in our society. 





Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


How to Celebrate Book Week 


The best way to celebrate Book 
Week (Nov. 2-8) is to make a book 
The boys and girls of Room 14, Sul 
Ross School, Waco, Texas, wrote, illus 
trated and bound their 
The pages of Nursery Rhymes in Story 
Form have 
between cardboard ends covered with 
gay wallpaper. Each story 
unique touch of its author. Illustrations 
have been done with great care. What 
a wonderful way to learn about read 
ing, writing, and while 
making a book. 

The title page 
notice. We are glad that we have per 
mission to bring the following story to 
you. 


own volume 


been carefully assembled 


bears the 
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How the Cat Bought His Fiddle 


By Randy Freeman 


Once the cat decided to buy a musical 
instrument. So he went down to the 
music shop. He looked a long time. 
Then he found just what he wanted. It 
was a fiddle. On the way he met a cow. 
The cow said, “How about coming 
over to my house Saturday?” 

“It’s a deal,” said the cat. 

“Don’t forget, Saturday 
bright and early.” 

So a week passed. Saturday came. 
The cat was up early taking exercises. 

He started to the cow’s house. He 
took his fiddle along. He stopped and 
knocked on the door. The cow came to 
the door. 
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She said, “Hello! Won't you come 
in?” 

‘Thank you,” said the cat. 

“We have no games to play,” said 
the cow. “The last time I invited Sly 
Fox he took all of the games with him. 
But I have an idea. I'll play my fiddle.” 

“I say, that is a good idea. I'll get 
my trumpet,” said the dog. 

They played all night. The 
came out. The cow said, “Why don’t 
we take turns jumping over the moon?” 

“That's a very good idea, but I don’t 
think I can. It’s kind of high for me.” 

“Oh, You could make it 
with one jump.” 

“Do you really think so?” 
cat. 

“Of course you could,” said the cow. 

“Well, if you say so. But I want to 
see you do it first.” 

“Okay, if you want me to do it I'll 
show you I am not a coward.” 

So she jumped as high as she could. 
She landed on the moon. 

She said, “Now how do I get down?” 

“Try jumping off the other side,” 
said the dog, laughing so hard he could 
hardly stand up. 

“Tm afraid to do that,” said the cow. 
“Stop clowning around and bring me a 
ladder before I get space sick.” 

“How about a flying saucer?” said the 
cat. 

“Anything,” said the cow, “just so I 
get down from here.” 

So the cat got the saucer and the 
cow got down. And never again did the 
animals play such a foolish game. 


moon 


nonsense! 


said the 


ALL ABOUT HUMPTY DUENPTY 
by 
Tommie Sue Ellis 


Cree upon a time long 
ago Humpty Dumpty wad on 
watch for the king. He was 

na wall, A very bigh wall, 
too, 

Humpty turned around 
to see who sas c dust 
then he feli off the wall and 
oroke to pieces, 

howe the king was coming 
down the road. Sy. now he san 
Humpty. He called all his men 
and horses. They came rurring 


but they did rot know what hed 
hagcened. 


A double page spread from Nursery Rhymes in Story Form 
by the Pupils in Room 14, Sul Ross School, Waco, Texas 











“Everybody Wonders’ 


(Special insert appears only in Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, and Practical 
English)* 


Aims 

Someone has said that the source of 
knowledge is wonder. But wonder often 
involves wishing and worrying—espe- 
cially when we want to know about 
ourselves and our relations with others. 
Adolescence can be the most agonizing 
period of life because it’s the time when 
young people begin to be self-conscious 
—to wonder about themselves. In the 
16-page insert, “Everybody Wonders,” 
in this issue The National Coffee Asso- 
ciation discusses some of the problems 
facing teen-agers today, offering guid- 
ance that is practical and based on 
sound moral values. 


Note to Teachers 


Teachers may divide their classes 
into groups and assign one section of 
the booklet to each group for critical 
discussion. For example, after review- 
ing the key points in the section titled 
“How to Be Likeable and Still Be 
Yourself” students might discuss the 
concept of self-respect: Why must one 
respect himself before he can hope to 
be respected and liked by others? Why 
is individuality important? 

Boys could explore the question of 
safe driving in a written report. 


The Summing Up 

Teachers can help students benefit 
from the unit “Everybody Wonders” 
by being a sounding board for their 
reactions, by clarifying issues, and offer- 
ing opinions as the opportunity occurs. 
Adolescents need the security of adult 
authority, but they also want to feel 
that adults have confidence in them 
and will allow them to make decisions 
for themselves. 


Leading Questions 


(1) What are the most important 
facts for boys to remember about prom 
etiquette? For girls? (2) What consti- 
tutes a good date—and good dating? 
(3) What are the characteristics of a 
poor driver? How is he a menace to 
society? (4) What are good study 
habits and why are they important? 
(5) Which is more important: self- 
respect or popularity? (6) Good groom- 
ing and dress may not make the man, 
but how can they help? 


*The 16-page insert appears only in 
Senior Scholastic, Practical English, and 
World Week. Free reprint copies are avail- 
able in classroom quantities to all teachers. 
Send request to: Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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TRY A NEW IDEA. Let the gang help decorate the cake... 
and use small gum drops, chocolate chips, raisins or whatnot to spell 
out “Happy Birthday.” Just remember, it isn’t a birthday without 
a cake... and it isn’t a party without Coke. Everybody goes for the 
good taste... the cheerful lift of Coca-Cola. Yes, everyone’s for Coke! 


So good in taste, 


in such good taste SIGN OK GOOD TA S di E 








The Bel Air 4-Door Sedan with a roomier Body by Fisher. 


NOTHING'S NEW 
LIKE GeeVvVYosS NEW 


From the winging shape of its 
saucy rear deck to the simple 
elegance of its grille, this car 
shows you it’s new in a decid- 
edly different way. You get more 
of what you want—more spa- 
cious interiors, vast new areas of 
visibility, a longer lasting finish 
and all the solid virtues of 
economy and practicality you’ve 
come to expect in a Chevy. 


Impala Sport Coupe—new down to its tougher Tyrex cord tires. 


One look at this ’59 Chevrolet tells 
you here’s a car with a whole new 
slant on driving. You see the trans- 
formation in its low-set headlights, 
the overhead curve of its windshield, 
the sheen of its longer lasting Magic- 
Mirror acrylic finish. 

But to discover all that’s fresh and 
fine you must relax in Chevy’s wider 
seats, feel the loungelike comfort of 
its new interior, experience the 
hushed tranquillity of its ride. 

You’ll also find bigger brakes, a new 
6 that gets up to 10 percent more 


miles a gallon and vim-packed V8’s. 
Your Chevrolet dealer’s waiting 
now to show you the car that’s shaped 
to the new American taste... . 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


What America wants, 
America gets in a Chevy! 





FROM ROYAL: 


NEW KIND OF PORTABLE 


The = UTU rf A first and only port- 


able with ALL the practical convenience 
features of a standard office typewriter! 


Here it is—the completely new Royal FUTURA 
portable—just the right size and weight for all your 
school work, yet every bit as complete as the big 
standard typewriters used in office work. 

Newest feature of the FUTURA is Royal’s Magic 
Column Set key. You just press it to tabulate col- 
umns of figures. You flick the Magic® Margin lever 
—and set your margins automatically. 





When your ribbon needs changing, you just lift 
out the old Twin-Pak ribbon, drop in the new 
Twin-Pak in seconds—without touching the ribbon 
or smudging your fingers. And you can tailor the 


Jull standard. keyboard to your own touch simply 


by moving Royal’s Touch Control® lever. 

These and other wonderful conveniences of this 
rugged new FUTURA can help you turn out assign- 
ments that are as neat and as finished as those 
typed on the best office machines made. 

It comes in 4 gay colors. Costs only pennies a day 
on the Easy Pay Plan...at your Royal dealer’s. 


A PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION, WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 
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Students are invited to 





Country Capers 


By Claude Poulin, North Junior High School, Niagara Falls, New York 
*Starred words refer to countries 
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. A canal through this country links 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

. Country that borders the United 
States. 

. Wear away. 

. Crowbar. 

. International organization for lessen- 
ing suffering (abbr.). 

. Civil Aeronautics Administration 
(abbr. ). 

. The Keystone State (abbr.). 

. To perceive. 

. South American country that exports 
large quantities of nitrates. 


ry. 

3. I would (contraction). 

. The Blarney stone is in this land. 

. Seventh note of the musical scale. 

. Crystals of frozen water. 

. Remain. 

. Large, flightless bird now extinct. 

. The U.S.S.R. is the world’s largest 

country in _____ 

3. Artificial bank of e arth. 

. Fluff from yarn or fabrics. 

7. Our country (abbr.). 

. Many houses have TV 

their roofs. 

. Belonging to me. 

2. Iran lies south of the Caspian 
3. Mends. 

. Hairy coat of a mammal. 

. Paraguay is in this continent. 

. Unhappy. 

. Union of Africa (abbr.). 

. Boot-shaped country. 

. Its capital is Madrid. 

. Maintain. 

. A famous general is premier of this 


country. 


* 1. Ancient name for Iran. 
2. Made a bowlike curve. 
8. Movie, Time for Sergeants. 

. Much About Nothing. 

. The Pine Tree State (abbr.). 

. Husband of Lynn Fontanne (initials). 

#2. - pte is the capital of this coun- 
____. Zealand. 

’ am (abbr. ). 

. Warehouse. 

. Oil-rich Middle Eastern country, 
Saudi 

3. Bucket. 

. Masticate. 

. Exclamation of sorrow. 

. Dishonest. 

. Involves. 

24. Calcutta is a city in this Asian country. 

. Same as No. 43 Across. 

. Grass-covered earth. 

. Still. 

. Nikita Khrushchev is premier of this 
country. 

. Long periods of geological time. 
“The of the free, the home 
of the brave.” 

. County in Northern Ireland. 

. Chairs. 

. Tehran is the capital of this Middle 
Eastern country. 

. Broadway musical, The — Man. 

. Novel by Somerset Maugham, Cakes 
and 

. Mineral spring. 

You Like It. 
2. This consists of 365 days 
3. A twelfth-grader (abbr.). 
. Composition by George Gershwin, 
_ American in Paris 


(abbr.). 











square!” 


says Charlie Muller, 17-year-old Hempstead High (Hempstead, N. Y.) senior and co-captain of the school’s 
championship football team. “9 times out of 10 he’s a sloppy dresser, or else tries to dress like a tough guy. 
That just isn’t smart. Right guys around Hempstead High dress right. They wear the right clothes for 
whatever it is they’re going to do—and they like the idea of looking good in class and on dates. When you 
dress right, you feel right. And people have a lot better opinion of you, too.” 


Dr — Right - when you look your best you do your best! 


For help and advice on how to Dress Right, visit any store that displays this American Institute of Men's and Boys’ Wear symbol. 
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Tunisia Breaks with Nasser 


The North African republic of 
Tunisia broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United Arab Repub- 
lic (Egypt-Syria). 

President Habib Bourguiba of Tu- 
nisia, in a scorching personal attack 
against UAR President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, accused Nasser’s government 
of plotting to assassinate him. 

He charged the UAR with harbor- 
ing Salah Ben Youssef, a Tunisian 
who escaped to the UAR after be- 
ing charged with treason. 

Bourguiba denounced his fellow 
Arab leader's anti-Western, pro- 
Soviet policies. 

“Yes, I am Western and will re- 
main so,” Bourguiba declared to Tu- 
nisia’s parliament. “Once the Iron 
Curtain drops, there is no escape 
from communism.” 

Bourguiba accused Nasser of be- 
ing “not aware of the danger of com- 
munism.” Earlier Bourguiba had told 
a reporter: “I can assure you that we 
in Tunisia who fought 75 years to 
rid ourselves of foreign domination 
will be unwilling to become the sat- 
ellite of any nation.” 
>What'’s Behind It? A fiery Mos- 
lem nationalist, Bourguiba was the 
leader of Tunisia’s successful fight 
for independence from France in 
1956. Since then he has tried to build 
friendly with -the West while 
trying to build democracy at home. 

At the same time, Bourguiba has 
antagonized France—a leading West- 
ern power—by his support of Mos- 
lem rebels fighting against French 
rule in neighboring Algeria. The Al- 
gerian rebels maintain their head- 
quarters in Cairo, the UAR capital. 

Bourguiba has often expressed 
hope that the Algerian rebels and 
the French will make peace. This, 
he believes, would pave the way to- 
ward his goal of a free North Afri- 
can federation of Morocco, Algeria, 
and Tunisia. 

Early in October, Tunisia seemed 
moving toward closer ties with 
Nassers UAR. Tunisia agreed to join 


ties 


the Arab League, already made up 
of the UAR, Libya, Sudan, Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan, Iraq, Lebanon, and 
Yemen. But two weeks later, Tunisia 
walked out of an Arab League con- 
ference in Cairo. Bourguiba charged 
Nasser with attempting to dominate 
the League unfairly with pro-Soviet 
policies. This action triggered the 
diplomatic break. 

In the meantime, Bourguiba faces 
many problems within his own na- 
tion. Unemployment is severe and 
has.aroused much discontent. Oppo- 
hents of Bourguiba have seized on 
this discontent to attack his pro- 
Western policies and to rally pro- 
Nasser support within Tunisia. 

Other developments in the tense 
Middle East were these:. 
>Britain announced that it would 
withdraw its 5,000 troops from Jor- 
dan by November 10. King Hussein 
of Jordan had requested British help 
last July to protect his government 
from possible overthrow by pro- 
Nasser forces. (A similar request 
from the government of Lebanon 


. ~~ Embassy 
NORTH AFRICAN ADVERSARIES—Tunisia’s Bourguiba and U.A.R.’s Nasser. 


forces to that strife- 
Remaining U.S. 
with- 


brought U.S. 
torn land last July. 
troops are scheduled to be 
drawn by October 31.) 
PBritain also announced it is send- 
ing arms to strengthen the defenses 
of Sudan, which lies directly south 
of Nasser’s Egypt. Many British for- 
eign affairs experts fear that Nasser 
might try to take over Sudan and 
gain a larger foothold in Africa. 

Last February, Sudan charged be- 
fore the United Nations Security 
Council that Egyptian troops had 
occupied a portion of Sudanese bor- 
der territory. Nasser claimed the 
territory belonged to Egypt. Sudan’s 
firm stand in the U.N., however, soon 
caused Nasser to withdraw. 


Reds Break Cease-Fire 


The Chinese Communists unex- 
pectedly called off their cease-fire 
in the Taiwan Straits. 

The Reds resumed shelling of Chi- 
nese Nationalist forces on the Que- 
moy islands October 20. The Com- 
munists charged that the United 
States has broken its part of an un- 
written truce “agreement” by per- 





mitting U.S. ships to escort National- 
ist supply vessels to Quemoy. The 
United States denied this charge. 

As the Far East crisis took this 
sudden turn for the worse, Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles was en- 
route to Taiwan (Formosa) to con- 
fer with Chiang Kai-shek and other 
Nationalist leaders. 

The aim of the Dulles-Chiang 
meeting: to clear up any possible 
misunderstanding about American 
support in defending the offshore is- 
lands. Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda broadcasts were charging that 
America was preparing to abandon 
the Nationalists. These broadcasts 
were causing concern in Taiwan. 

Before leaving for Taiwan, Dulles 
told a news conference in Washing- 
ton that the U.S. had no intention of 
striking a bargain with the Reds at 
the expense of Nationalist Chinese 
rights to the offshore islands. Mr. 
Dulles added that the U.S. was not 
prepared to bargain over the size of 
Nationalist forces on the islands. 

The Secretary's statement ap- 
peared to many observers to be a 
clear reversal of the position out- 
lined by Mr. Dulles at a previous 
news conference (see our Oct. 17 
news review for details). At that time 
the Secretary said if a reliable cease- 
fire could be worked out with the 
Reds, the U.S. might try to get 
Chiang Kai-shek to send some of his 
troops on Quemoy back to Taiwan. 

As for Chiang himself, he told re- 
porters that he remains determined 
to hold the offshore islands. He said: 
“It’s clear as daylight that the Chi- 





nese Communist attack on Quemoy 
was aimed at the ultimate objective 
of expelling the United States from 
the entire Western Pacific.” 
(Details of Chiang-Dulles meet- 
ing in next week's news review.) 


FBI vs. “Hate-Bombs” 


As the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation probed a series of 
bombings in places of worship, 
President Eisenhower vigorously 
denounced the attacks as “hate 
mongering.” 

In a strongly-worded statement, 
the President called those persons 
responsible for attacks on religious 
buildings “hoodlums.” He said at- 
tacks against persons or property 
because of racial or religious differ- 
ences were “shocking” and “deplor- 
able.” He immediately ordered the 
FBI to assist local authorities in find- 
ing the culprits and to report the re- 
sults personally to him. 

The bombings occurred in Atlanta, 
Ga., Peoria, Ill., and Boston, Mass. 
They followed by two weeks the 
bombing of a racially integrated high 
school at Clinton, Tenn. (The Clin- 
ton High School later reopened in a 
building lent to it by the Atomic 
Energy Commission at nearby Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. ) 

The Atlanta and Peoria attacks 
were directed against Jewish syna- 
gogues, and the Boston explosion 
took place after a meeting of Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses in a private home. 

The Atlanta bombing brought 
strong reactions from Governor 





Wide World 


JEEPERS! A FLYING JEEP!—The U.S. Army’s new wingless “sky car’ hovers off 
ground in first test flight near Philadelphia, Pa. A ground-and-air “jeep,” the 
VZ-8P is claimed to be first vehicle to achieve both vertical lift and forward 


flight with two small horizontal rotor props. Car can also travel on wheels. 








Marvin Griffin of Georgia and Mayor 
William B. Hartsfield of Atlanta. 
“We will not have this sort of thing 
in Georgia,” Governor Griffin stated. 
He set up the maximum award per- 
missible under Georgia’s laws for in- 
formation leading to the capture and 
conviction of the guilty persons. 
Mayor Hartsfield also offered a large 
reward. 

Under Georgia law, conviction for 
bombing could lead to the death 
penalty. 

Authorities in Peoria and Boston 
said the bombings there were prob- 
ably the work of “crackpots” and 
“screwballs” who took their cue from 
the Atlanta incident. 

A rash of “false alarm” reports of 
other bombings broke out in other 


cities. Authorities were quick to _ 


point out that penalties for such 
hoaxes are severe. 


Election Battles Near End 


As the 1958 election campaign 
moved into its final week, eligible 
voters in 47 states prepared to go 
to the polls next Tuesday. 

One state, Maine, has already 
voted (see Sept. 26 news review). 
Alaskans will vote in their first state 
election on November 25. 

In the final stages of this year’s 
campaign, President Eisenhower and 
Vice-President Nixon hit the cam- 
paign trail for the Republicans in 
several states. Former President 
Truman and former Presidential 
candidate Adlai Stevenson were 
campaigning with equal vigor for the 
Democrats. 

At stake this year are all 436 seats 
in the House of Representatives and 
36 seats in the Senate. In addition, 
voters will choose 34 governors and 
a host of state officials. 

A number of polls indicate that 
the Democrats seem likely to win 
more House and Senate seats this 
year than the Republicans. A mid- 
October Gallup Poll, for example, 
showed that the Democrats probably 
would win about 57 per cent of the 
total vote across the nation, the Re- 
publicans 43 per cent. 

Major issues of the campaign: for- 
eign policy, unemployment, the high 
cost of living, labor corruption, and 
racial integration. [For background 
on these issues and other aspects of 
the 1958 election, see special section 
“America Votes” in our Oct. 17 issue.] 

Correction: In our “America’ Votes” 


















special issue, the name of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor of 
New Hampshire was listed as John 
Shaw. Mr. Shaw was defeated in a 
state primary by Bernard Boutin. 


Mr. Boutin will therefore oppose Re- 
publican candidate Wesley Powell. 


New Malagache Republic 


The large Southeast African is- 
land of Madagascar—a colony of 
France since 1896—has bécome the 
“Malagache Republic.” 

The island, located in the Indian 
Ocean about 400 miles off the south- 
eastern coast of Africa, is the world’s 
fourth largest island in area (see 
map in our special Sept. 26 issue, 
U.S. & World Affairs Annual). It has 
a population of 5,000,000. 

Last month, France and its 18 

overseas territories voted a new 
constitution -proposed by Premier 
Charles de Gaulle (see our Oct. 10 
news review). Under the election 
terms, each French territory approv- 
ing the constitution could choose: 
Pl. Becoming a department of 
France; that is, becoming an inte- 
grated part of the French nation just 
as much as the city of Paris itself. 
»2. Keeping its present colonial sta- 
tus and colonial government. 
3. Proclaiming itself a republic 
within the so-called “French Com- 
munity.” This means the territory 
would have self-government in most 
matters. But its foreign affairs, de- 
fense, and financial affairs would re- 
main under French control. 

Madagascar chose the third course 
—becoming the first of the territories 
to do so. Some of its officials hailed 
the decision as a step toward even- 
tual full independence. 

One French territory, French 
Guinea, rejected the constitution 
and proclaimed itself an independ- 
ent nation with no further ties to 
France (see our Oct. 17 news review). 

The other 16 territories voted “yes” 
to the constitution. They now have 
until February 5 to choose one of 
the three choices open to them. 

Besides its overseas territories, 
France administers two United Na- 
tions Trust Territories in Africa. 
These are French Cameroons and 
French Togoland (see maps, Sept. 
26 issue). This month France asked 
the U.N. to approve a plan to give 
Togoland independence in 1960. 
France has also offered independ- 
ence in 1960 to the Cameroons. 


Wide World 
FIRST AMERICAN TO WIN OXFORD 
AWARD—Daniel Levitt, 22, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has become first American to win 
coveted Oxford University Bushell Award, 
presented annually to outstanding student 
in history. Levitt, an Air Force lieutenant 
stationed in England, is shown with his 
wife, Harriet, who worked as a secretary 
to help him pay his college expenses. 


IN BRIEF 


Varsity “A” for Brainpower. Last 
week, from two widely separated parts 
of the country, came fresh proof that 
U.S. high schoolers are as eager to 
honor brains as brawn. 

At Story City (lowa) High School, 
students took time out between the 
halves of a local football game to pre- 
sent a brand new car to a favorite 
faculty member. No, it wasn’t the 
coach, but a math teacher: Miss Viola 
Gutmann. “I was so surprised,” she 
later told reporters, “that I dropped 
the car keys.” Miss Gutmann has been 
teaching at Story City High 25 years. 

At Asbury Park High School in New 
Jersey, school officials decided that star 
students should be honored the same 
as star athletes. From now on, students 
who make a general average of 90 or 
better will be entitled to wear a big, 
blue varsity “A” on their sweaters. 


Truman Says 15...Count "Em, 15! 
Former President Harry S. Truman 
accepted an invitation to dedicate a 
portrait gallery of former Democratic 
Presidents—but not until two additional 
portraits were hung. The National Cap- 
ital Democratic Club—sponsors of the 
gallery—had made provision for 13 por- 
traits. Mr. Truman said they were two 
short—that there should be 15. 

Club leaders frantically started to 
recount the list of Democratic Presi- 
dents: Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, Pierce, 
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Buchanan, Cleveland, Wilson, F.D. 
Roosevelt, and Truman. Again—13! 

Baffled by Mr. Truman’s arithmetic, 
the club sent him an urgent query: 
Who were the other two? 

Historian Truman’s reply: Andrew 
Johnson and John Quincy Adams. 
“Johnson was elected Vice-President on 
the ticket with Abraham Lincoln,” Mr. 
Truman pointed out. Lincoln was a Re 
publican, and Johnson a Democrat. Both 
men ran together on the National Union 
ticket in 1864. 

As for Adams, many persons “look 
upon John Quincy Adams as a Federal- 
ist like his father,” Truman noted. But 
the son was disowned by the Federal 
ists because he supported the Demo- 
cratic Administration of Monroe while 
in Comgress. In 1828, Adams ran for 
President as an  independent—but 
Truman insists Adams’ policies marked 
him as a Democrat, not a Federalist. 

Club officials agreed. Up went the 
two additional portraits. 


Cigarette’s TV-Ad Claims Stopped. 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion acted this month to bar the manu- 
facturers of a widely sold cigarette 
from advertising on television that the 
cigarette has “no adverse effect upon 
the nose, throat or accessory organs.” 

The commission cited what it said 
was the “unanimous testimony” of ex- 
perts in various fields of medicine that 
smoking was “an irritant capable of af- 
fgeting” those organs. The FCC also for- 
bade the manufacturer from claiming 
in its TV advertising that its cigarettes 
were “milder” and “relaxing.” 


Soviet Boosts Atheism. The Soviet 
Union took a new step last week in its 
never-ending war on religion. The So- 
viet news agency Tass announced the 
opening of a University of Atheism at 
Ashkhabad in southern Russia. The Uni- 
versity is offering six courses on 
godlessness. 


One New American Every 11 Sec- 
onds! That’s how fast our population is 
growing, according to the U.S. Census 
Bureau. Last week the total reached 
175,000,000 Americans. What’s more, 
this total was: two years ahead of 
schedule! Census Bureau experts had 
predicted in 1953 that the U.S. would 
reach the 175,000,000 mark in 1960! 
If the present birth rate continues, 
there will be 200,000,000 of us by 1967. 


France to Honor Churchill. Next 
month in Paris, former British Prime 
Minister Sir Winston Churchill, 82, will 
receive the highest decoration France 
can give a foreigner—the Cross of Lib 
eration, Premier Charles de Gaulle will 
make the presentation to his “comrade 
in arms” from World War II, 
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Practical and Frosperous 


This North European nation has used its forests, its iron ore, 


and above all its people’s skills to create a wealthy economy 
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World Week map 
SVERIGE (as the Swedes call Sweden) runs almost 1,000 miles from north to south. 





i ise BICYCLE is fighting a losing 

battle in Sweden. A few years 
ago almost every Swede was a pedal- 
pusher. Now, more and more Swedes 
are switching from bicycles to cars. 
For Sweden has one of the highest 
standards of living of any European 
country. 

Only 60 years ago Sweden was a 
poor country. But the Swedes have 
lifted themselves up by their own 
bootstraps. They put to use their ex- 
tensive forests, their huge deposits of 
iron ore, and their water power. On 
this basis they built up their present 
prosperity. 

, Sweden lies in the eastern part of 
the Scandinavian peninsula. The 
country is somewhat larger than 
California, but fewer people live in 
Sweden than in New York City. 
There are only about 7,300,000 in- 
habitants in this North European 
country. 

The north of Sweden juts above 
the Arctic Circle. From north to 
south the country measures almost 
1,000 miles. But the southernmost 
part of Sweden lies high up on the 
globe—it is as far north as Hudson 
Bay in Canada. 

Being so far north, Sweden would 
be almost uninhabitable except for 
the Gulf Stream. This huge ocean 
current brings warmth from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Sweden. As a result, 
Sweden’s climate is relatively mild. 
The winter in Stockholm, the capital 
(pop. 794,000), is a little warmer 
than it is in New York. But winter 
days in Sweden are extremely short 
because it lies so close to the top of 
the globe. In December, Stockholm’s 
street lights go on in the middle of 
the afternoon. 

In summer, however, the days are 
long, and in the far north—“the Land 
of the Midnight Sun”—the sun never 
sets in midsummer. 











Along the western edge of Sweden, 
where it borders Norway, runs a line 
of mountains. Swift rivers rush down 
from them into the Gulf of Bothnia. 
The south of Sweden is mostly low 
and level. It is a region of many lakes 
and of fertile farms. To its east lies 
the Baltic Sea,.the highway of much 
of Sweden’s foreign trade. 

Farming provides a living for 
about one out of five Swedes. But 
less thay a tenth of Sweden’s land is 
cultivated. Mountains, forests, and 
lakes cover the rest of the country. 
Nevertheless, Sweden is able to pro- 
duce most of the food that it needs. 

Forests, iron ore, and water power 
make up Sweden’s most important 
natural resources. More than half the 
country is covered with forests, much 
of it pine and fir. The trees of Sweden 
provide the raw materials for a whole 
range of industries from paper- 
making to match-making. 

The iron mines of Sweden are so 
large that it is.the world’s fourth 
largest producer of iron ore. 

Many of Sweden's rivers have 
been dammed to produce hydroelec- 
tric power. This helps to make up for 
Sweden’s lack of coal and oil. ‘ 

Industry in Sweden covers many 
fields and also provides a living for 
three out of five Swedes. The leading 
industries are those based on wood. 


Varied Views of Sweden 


Paper, chemicals, and building ma- 
terials are important examples. The 
manufacture of many types of ma- 
chinery, from telephones to cream 
separators, makes up the second most 
important group of industries. 

Foreign trade plays a vital part in 
Sweden’s life. About a fifth of every- 
thing that the Swedes produce is ex- 
ported. Iron ore and wood products 
are leading exports. And a wide 
range of imports keeps Sweden's 
industry running. Oil, coal, metals, 
and machinery are among the big- 
gest items on Sweden’s shopping list 
abroad. 


A MIXED ECONOMY. 


Sweden’s economy is a mixture of 
private enterprise and of businesses 
run by the government. Most indus- 
tries are privately owned and em- 
ploy 95 per cent of the industrial 
workers. But the government owns 
about a quarter of the forests, about 
half the electric power industry, and 
some of the mines. 

Cooperatives are important in the 
retail trade. A quarter of the em- 
ployees in food stores work for co- 
operatives (see “Sweden's Cooper- 
atives” on page 15). 

Welfare services provided by the 
government cost over a tenth of the 
national income. Retirement pen- 


PRAISE AND PROBLEMS 


FRENCH VISITOR to Sweden 
met a very serious Swede. 

“What do you thigk of our coun- 
try?” the Swede asked. 

“Your Swedish girls are most beauti- 
ful,” the Frenchman replied. “Your 
forests are magnificent. Your cities are 
models of order and progress.” He 
went on to praise the Swedish smor- 
gasbord—the hot and cold meats, 
smoked fish, sausages, cheeses, salads, 
and other foods, that are served before 
lunch or supper. 

The Swede then asked: “And, sir, 
what do you think of the economic or- 
ganization of our country?” —- 

“It is admirably suited to Sweden,” 
the Frenchman replied with enthu- 
siasm. “How sane and orderly you 
Swedes are! Is it that the long dark 


winters give you time to think out all 
your practical plans?” 

The Swede considered this seriously 
and answered, “It is possible, but it 
would be hard to prove. However, the 
influence of our homes and schools is 
largely responsible for the practical 
genius of the Swedes.” 

There followed a long explanation 
of how Swedish children are trained 


and educated. The Swede ended by _ 


stating that Sweden met its problems 
by analyzing them most seriously. 
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sions, compulsory health insurance, 
and government allowances for chil- 
dren under 16 years old are among 
the benefits that Swedes enjoy. The 
government also encourages the 
building of houses and apartments 
with low rents. 

The Swedes are a practical and 
polite people. Many inventions are 
Swedish. Among them are ball bear- 
ings and high-speed turbines. Swed- 
ish manners are as precise as their 
machines. Guests arrive exactly at 
the time they are invited. If they 
come a minute early, they wait for 
60 seconds before ringing the door- 
bell! 

Swedes who have become world 
famous include August Strindberg, 
dramatist; Carl Milles, sculptor 
(many of whose works can be seen 
in the U. S.); and Greta Garbo and 
Ingrid Bergman, actresses. And of 
course the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, 
is a Swede. 

Sweden owes much of its pros- 
perity to the fact that it was able to 
stay neutral in both world wars. 
Neutrality today is the foreign policy 
of Sweden—on this almost every 
Swede agrees. But Sweden favors 
the West and is well armed against 
the threat from Soviet Russia. (See 
“Peace for 144 Years,” pp. 14-15.) 


Then the Frenchman talked of the 
beauty of the long twilight in Sweden’s 
summer and of the charm of its lakes 
and rivers. 

The Swede finally asked, “But what 
do you find to criticize? After all, even 
Sweden has its faults.” 

“Perhaps,” said the Frenchman, 
“you Swedes are not as gay as you 

. be.” 

“Yes,” replied the Swede, “that is 
true. It is a very, very serious prob- 
lem.” —Ouiver BELL 
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Swedish National Travel Office photo 


“VENICE OF THE NORTH”: Beautiful Stockholm, Sweden’s capital, is built around a network of bays. 


The industrious people of this northern nation 


enjoy Europe's highest standard of living— A 
and ancient customs add romance to their lives 0 





Swedish Nationa! Travel Office photo 
GOOD-BY TO WINTER: Students at Uppsala University lightheartedly celebrate the coming of spring. 
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' , Swedish National Travel Office photo 
TIME OUT FOR TWISTING: The employees of a Stockholm department 
store interrupt their work every morning for ten minutes of gymnastics. 


American Swedish News Exchange photo 
KNOWN ROUND THE WORLD: Rings for 
Swedish ball bearings—famous in every land 
—are inspected in a factory in Goteborg. 
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Swedish National Travel Office photo 


TRUE FISH STORY: These fishermen have no 
need to lie about the weight of their catch. 


RITE: At a museum village in 
Sweden, young couples in peasant 
mes perform a traditional dance. 





SWEDEN 


Leace for 144 Years 


Since 1814, the once-warlike Swedes have adhered to an unbroken policy of neutrality 


Unit on 


T IS A RARE SWEDE who has ever heard a shot 

fired in anger. Though Sweden maintains a 600,000- 
man army, its oldest. general has never led troops in 
battle. For Sweden has been at peace for 144 years. 

This is a remarkable record for any country. But 
what makes it so unusual is that for centuries the 
Swedes were one of the world’s most warlike people. 

The Vikings, the ferocious warriors of Scandinavia, 
began their invasions of neighboring countries about 
800 A.D. They sailed from harbors in Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. Vikings from Sweden were among 
the warriors who invaded England. But most of the 
Swedish Vikings crossed the Baltic Sea to seek their 
fortune in Russia and the lands around it. They fought, 
set up forts, traded with the Near East, and brought 
back wealth to Gotland—a Swedish island in the Baltic. 

By the end of the llth century the Swedes were 
converted to Christianity. A magnificent temple at 
Uppsala with its images of Odin, Thor, and other 
heathen gods was destroyed. 

Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland were united 
under a Danish ruler in the 14th century. But the 
Swedes often revolted. Finally, Gustavus Vasa, a na- 
tional hero, drove the Danes out of Sweden. The 
grateful Swedes elected him king of their country in 
1523. (Sweden, at that time, included Finland.) 
Known as the “Builder of the Swedish Realm,” Gusta- 
vus Vasa encouraged mining, agriculture, and trade. 
Even today his face appears on most Swedish paper 
money. 


Swedish American Line photo 
NEUTRALITY THEN: During World War Il, the Gripsholm carried diplomats 
and prisoners of war who were exchanged between the fighting nations. 


Increasing wealth from mines and forests made pos- 
sible military adventures in the 17th century. Sweden 
became a great power and her armies fought from the 
Rhine to Moscow. Under King Gustavus Adolphus, 
who began his reign in 1611, Sweden seized territory 
around the Baltic Sea. Sweden fought Denmark, Rus- 
sia, and Poland. Swedish armies campaigned in Ger- 
many. 

Gustavus Adolphus died in battle in 16382. Two 
other Swedish kings were great soldiers of this period. 
They were Charles X, who ruled from 1654 to 1660, 
and Charles XII, who ruled from 1697 to 1718. Charles 
XII drove deep into Russia, but in 1709 was defeated 
at Poltava by Tsar Peter the Great. 

The Swedish Empire collapsed. Sweden lost most of 
its conquests on the east and south of the Baltic. 
After the death of Charles XII an exhausted Sweden 
adopted a new constitution. Power passed from the 
king to the nobles and merchants. 

During the Napoleonic Wars, Russia attacked Swe- 
den and took Finland away from Sweden in 1809. 
The Swedes wished to keep on good terms with Na- 
poleon. They chose one of his marshals, Jean Berna- 
dotte, as heir to their childless king. 

But Bernadotte turned against Napoleon, and Swed- 
ish soldiers helped to break Napoleon’s grip on Europe. 
In the peace settlement after the wars, Norway— 
previously ruled by Denmark—was handed over to 
Sweden. The Norwegians resisted, but they were de- 
feated in 1814 by Bernadotte. It was Sweden’s last war. 


Wide World photo 
NEUTRALITY NOW: Up-to-date armed forces—in- 
cluding submarines—discourage attack on Sweden. 

















The middle of the 19th century saw the beginnings 
of modern Sweden. Money was borrowed from France 
and other European countries to build railroads and 
industries. But Sweden was poor and many Swedes 
left for America. However, a new constitution in 1866 
started the shift of political power from the nobles to 
representatives of the middle and working classes. 

Gradually Sweden grew in wealth and became more 
democratic. Norway had its own government but was 
united with Sweden under the Swedish king. In 1905 
the two countries decided to separate. Norway chose its 
own king and its tie with Sweden was ended—in peace. 

World War I raged from 1914 to 1918, but Sweden 
remained neutral. Its wealth was not poured out in 
war. 

The Social Democratic party (a moderate Socialist 
organization ) came to power in 1920. It began to build 
up Sweden’s system of social welfare. Alone, or in al- 
liance with other parties, the Social Democrats have 
governed Sweden ever since. 

In World War II, from 1939 to 1945, Sweden again 
remained neutral. It favored the Allies against Ger- 
many, but was forced to trade with Germany. 

After the war “Sweden helped Europe to recover. 
Aid was given to neighboring Norway, Denmark, and 
Finland that had suffered great destruction during the 
war. 


A RECORD OF PROSPERITY 


Since World War II, Sweden’s wealth has been in- 
creasing. Wages are going up. New housing is being 
built. Every year more Swedes own cars. Today there 
are more cars per person in Sweden than in any other 
European country. 

Politically, Sweden is a constitutional monarchy—a 
democracy with a king. Gustav VI Adolf is a popular 
and hardworking monarch (see Newsmakers on page 
16). There are no great domestic issues dividing the 
nation. A recent political upheaval caused national 
elections last summer. But the issue was an increase 
in old-age pensions! 

Yet Sweden does have a great problem. It is created 
by its geographical location. Sweden’s neighbor on the 
other side of the narrow Baltic Sea is the Soviet Union. 
And Sweden is well aware of the Soviets’ aggressive 
plans to spread their power. In the cold war, Sweden 
has adhered to its policy of neutrality, though it favors 
the West. But Sweden has armed itself heavily. It 
builds its own jet planes. Underground hangars have 
been blasted out for them in the sides of mountains. 
Huge air-raid shelters have been excavated under cities. 

Sweden has refused to join the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. It prefers to trust to its own armed forces 
and its policy of neutrality to protect it against the 
Soviet Union. Observers claim that Sweden’s neutrality 
has prevented the Soviet Union from turning Finland 
into a Soviet satellite. Finland lies between Sweden and 
the Soviet Union. 

Neutrality worked for the Swedes in two world wars 
that were fought close to Swedish soil. Though new 
weapons have changed the face of war, and though 
Sweden is uncomfortably close to the Soviet Union, the 
majority of Swedes see no reason to abandon their 
armed neutrality today. But this does not prevent them 
from being neutral “agin’” the Communist bloc. 
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CORNER STORE is often cooperatively owned. 


Farmers, Food, and Factories 
SWEDEN’S COOPERATIVES 


K. F. won its fight over the electric bulbs. 

K. F. is Sweden's Kooperativa Forbundet (Co- 
operative Association). It is a central] organization for 
Sweden’s cooperatively owned stores. Electric light 
bulbs were too expensive, K. F. decided. A combine 
of manufacturers had set the price high. Together 
with Danish, Norwegian, and Finnish cooperatives, 
K. F. built a bulb factory. In 1931 this K. F.-spon- 
sored plant began to sell cheaper light bulbs and broke 
the combine’s monopoly. 

The flourishing cooperative movement in Sweden 
began in a small way in the 1860's. Today there are 
farmers’ cooperatives, consumers’ cooperatives, and 
factories owned by cooperatives. 

-Practically every Swedish farmer belongs to a co- 
operative. These organizations are owned by the 
farmers and sell most of the milk, butter, cheese, and 
meat produced in Sweden. 

Also, many of the farmers’ putchases are made 
through cooperatives, which share their profits with 
the farmers. 

There are more than 1,000,000 people who are 
members of consumer cooperatives. These organiza- 
tions run their own stores. More than a quarter of the 
food sold in Sweden is bought in these cooperative 
stores. Because they hand back part of their profits 
to their members, the consumer cooperatives have low- 
ered the cost of living in Sweden. 

In manufacturing, cooperatives are’ not so im- 
portant. Only two per cent of Sweden’s industrial pro- 
duction comes from factories owned by the coopera- 
tive movement. 

These factories make margarine and flour, bake 
bread, manufacture china, light bulbs, rubber foot- 
wear, washing machines, and fertilizers. 

The example of the electric light bulbs is always 
there to remind combines of the danger of setting 
their prices too high. The cooperatives might always 
build a factory to compete with overpriced products. 

In Sweden cooperatives play a big role. And pri- 
vate industry and cooperatives have learned to “co- 
exist” peacefully in the same land. 
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King Gustav Vi Adolf 


“DUTY ABOVE ALL” 


THE SWEDES are a very demo- 
cratic people and they have a very 
democratic king. 

Should you look through the Stock- 
holm telephone directory, you will 
find under the letter “K” a listing for 
King Gustav VI Adolf. And the story 
is that if a Swede or a tourist rings 
up, the king himself—as often as not 
—will answer the phone. 

Tall and distinguished, the 75-year- 
old king can often be seen walking 
rapidly through Stockholm, Sweden’s 
capital. No special precautions are 
taken to guard him—no bodyguard 
follows behind him. 

Though his powers are limited, 
King Gustav takes a personal interest 
in the government of Sweden. Once 
a week he meets with the prime 
minister and cabinet. According to 
Sweden’s constitution, he must ap- 
prove all their actions. This he al- 
ways does. But the king studies all 
public issues carefully and asks his 
ministers probing questions. 

Thus Sweden’s government gets 
the benefit of the king’s long experi- 
ence and wisdom. During his life- 
time, Sweden's prosperity has in- 
creased and its social welfare pro- 
gram spread. Sweden has also held 
fast to its policy of armed neutrality 
(see Unit on Sweden, pp. 10-16). 

King Gustav served an immensely 
long apprenticeship. Carefully trained 
for his “job,” he was nearly 68 when 
his 92-year-old father, King Gustav 
V, died in 1950. 

King Gustav's 12-year-old grand- 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 38. 


son, Prince Carl Gustav, is heir to 
the throne. The prince’s father was 
killed in an airplane accident. 

“Duty above all” is King Gustav's 
motto. His thoroughness is prover- 
bial in Sweden. When he visits a fac- 
tory he questions everyone from ship- 
ping clerk to general manager. On 
official tours, Queen Louise has often 
been seen to pull King Gustav's 
sleeve and say gently, “No, we must 
go on. We have absolutely no time 
to look any more.” 


NEW PRESIDENTIAL AIDE 


MAJ. GEN. WILTON BURTON 
PERSONS, the new Assistant to the 
President, has two nicknames. Old 
Army pals call him “Slick.” But to 
most of official Washington he is bet- 
ter known as “Jerry.” It’s a name his 
wife pulled out of thin air one day 
when she decided she couldn't stand 
Wilton. 

Jerry Persons was born 62 years 
ago in Montgomery, Alabama. He 


was a brilliant student. During World 
War I he enlisted in the Army and 
became—at 22—a seasoned artillery 
captain. In the late 1930’s Major 
Persons was assigned ‘to the Penta- 
gon. There he met a certain Major 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Jerry and Ike 
became close friends—and have re- 
mained so to this day. 

At the Pentagon, Major Persons 
served as the Army’s chief liaison 
officer with Congress. He retired 
from the Army in 1949 with the rank 
of Major General, but was back in 
Washington four years later—this 
time to serve as President Eisen- 
hower's Deputy Assistant. 

“Jerry” is known for a wry sense 
of humor (see photo) and a breezy 
informality. He is the only member 
of the White House staff who says 
“boss” instead of “Mr. President” 
when talking with Mr. Eisenhower. 

Last month he was appointed to 
succeed Sherman Adams as Presi- 
dential Assistant. For Jerry, it means 
an even greater chance to serve Ike. 


Wide World photo 


WASHINGTON WIT: He’s Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons, the new Assistant to the 
President. Callers at his office are greeted with this sign—and a faint smile. 
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... How to face your public 






















wnouwt FALLING 
on you FACE 


Want to play it smart? Don’t wear tight shoes. 
Even experts have been known to overlook this basic 
word of wisdom, which applies to everything ... but 
most particularly to formal party-going. We repeat! 
No matter how elegant, you can’t have a good time at 
the prom if your feet hurt. 

People who are uncertain about formal party be- 
haviour fall into two main classes: boys and girls. 
\ctually, the ground rules are quite simple. Watch! 

The first thing the gentleman does is ask the lady, 
as far in advance as possible. This gives the lady 
plenty of time to get a permanent, shop for a new 
dress, exchange it at the store and wind up with the 
original dress. 

As to a corsage, it’s entirely appropriate to ask 
your date what kind and color she’d like and whether 
she plans to wear the flowers pinned to her dress or 
in her hair. Makes a difference, as your florist will 
know. 

Call for the lady promptly at the time you said you 
would. If she is a lady, she won’t keep you waiting 
more than three minutes. 

Girls, too, have certain obligations aside from look- 
ing as pretty as possible. The subject of good taste is 
vast and deep. Let’s limit it by saying that makeup 
and dress should be suitable to the wearer, not to a 


cinema siren. No pictures or diagrams needed! 








It is cruelty to escorts to load their pockets with 
lipsticks, compacts and other glamour artillery. Carry 
an evening bag or use your own coat pocket. Inci- 
dentally, even glamour isn’t worth a cold in the 
nose. If it’s raining, wear rain gear. You'll look 
prettier, too. 

To get the most fun and mileage out of a party, 
change partners once in a while. A tender twosome is 
anti-social at a big party. Make it a point to greet and 
chat with your chaperons. In a way, they represent 
your party hosts. 

When it’s time to leave, leave! If you’re consider- 
ate, you will have established a curfew hour with your 
date and with your parents. If you’re reliable, you'll 
stick to it. 

An enjoyable way to round off a gala evening is 
a stop-off at a coffee shop. There, you and your date, 
and possibly some friends, can sip your coffee as the 
evening tapers gracefully to a close. 

“Goodnights” contribute a great deal to the success 
and spirit of the occasion. Remember, fellows, that 
your girls went to untold lengths to look radiant and 
do you proud. Remember, ladies, that your escorts 
knocked themselves out to be thoughtful and attentive. 
So, before you part, thank each other warmly for a 
wonderful, memorable evening. 


(And try not to wear tight shoes. ) 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD COFFEE EVERY TIME (General Directions)—Start with 
thoroughly clean coffee maker, fresh coffee and fresh cold water. Measure and 
time carefully, using one standard coffee measure (2 level measuring ths.) to % 
measuring cup (6 oz.) of water for each serving. Always use at least % capacity of 
coffee maker. Note: Brewing too long makes coffee bitter. For weaker coffee dilute 


after brewing according to directions. 











How to get, have, and 
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There’s one thing you can’t get away from in two- 
some dating ... yourself! Without a familiar crowd 
around, you're on your own, looks, conversation, per- 
sonality, and all. 

This can be a grim challenge for people who aren’t 
too sure of themselves. Well, here’s a special news 
flash. Most people aren’t. If you’re nervous about 
seeming dull or awkward, remember that your date 
may feel the same way. Mutual consideration will 
give you a headstart on an enjoyable, successful date. 

TACTICS, MALE: In asking for a date, give rea- 
sonable advance notice and be specific about time 
and place. If it’s a last minute idea, it’s okay to say 
so, so long as you convey a feeling of real interest. 
For Pete’s sake, don’t start by asking, “What are you 
doing Saturday night?” If she’s doing nothing, she'll 
hate to admit it. Play it cool with something like, “] 
hope you're free next Saturday.” It’s more flattering. 

TACTICS, FEMALE: Accept with pleasure, re- 
fuse with regret. It helps a guy’s ego if you tell him 
why you can’t make it. And it helps even more if you 
let him know that you hope he'll ask you again. 

TACTICS, GENERAL: The basic ingredients of 
a good date are the two people involved, not the 
amount of money spent. A good time may be a movie, 
a bowling or skating date, or simply a walkie-talkie 
evening, ending up with coffee and doughnuts. It’s 
not the purse, it’s the person that counts. 

Wherever you go, be for real. Be you. Some people 


get date-happy and feel they must put on an act of 


DATE... 


glamour or sophistication. They actually distort 
themselves in an effort to be something they're not. 
It doesn’t work. Artificial behaviour prevents you 
from making the most of the person you really are. 
What’s more, it’s embarrassing. 

Don’t work hard to be witty. Talk about your inter- 
ests (hobbies, people, careers, books) and listen to 
your date with the same attention you'd like to get. 
That way, you're a pair of real people getting to 
know each other. That’s what a good date is. 

HIGHLY PERSONAL: The question of petting. 
Most high school students agree that it isn’t smart to 
pet. Expressing your affection is important, but your 
self-esteem and the respect of others is even more so. 
This goes for both sexes. The boy who’s considered 
a “wolf” and the girl who’s considered “easy” hurt 
their reputations now and their chances for a mean- 
ingful, permanent relationship in the future. 

PARENT PARLEY: Believe it or not, your folks 
do care about you. So return this compliment. Tell 
them whom you're dating, where you're going and 
what time you'll be home. If you're delayed, give them 
a ring. This isn’t being babyish. On the contrary, it’s 
mature to accept and fulfill obligations. 

Everyone longs for appreciation, so let your date 
know you’ve enjoyed the company and the conversa- 
tion. If the date hasn’t been a smash, don’t go around 
hating yourself. No one bats a thousand. Eventually, 
you ll meet the right people for you . . . and vice versa. 


And that’s what dating is for. 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD COFFEE BY DRIP METHOD—Pre-heat pot. Pour in measured 


amount oj boiling water. Brewing should be completed within 4 to 6 minutes. Stir before serving. 
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to give you the car keys 


What’s the matter with your dad, anyway? The 
Motor Vehicle Bureau thought enough of your driv- 
ing to give you a license, didn’t it? Then how come 
your own father won't let you have the car when you 
want it? It just doesn’t seem to make sense. 

Here’s something else that doesn’t seem to make 
sense. Young drivers are among the best in the nation. 
They ve got good eyes and ears, quick reflexes, terrific 
muscular coordination, and plenty of mechanical 
know-how. Yet with so much on the ball, they’ve piled 
up more fatal driving accidents than any other age 
group in the country. How does that figure? 

Here’s how. Knowing how to drive doesn’t make a 
good driver any more than knowing how to play 
“Chopsticks” makes a Van Cliburn. It takes more than 
technical skill. A driver’s attitude is just as vital as 
his skill... maybe even more so. 

One crazy mixed-up kid can turn a car into an 
instrument of death and destruction, simply by using 
it to “show off.” 

It’s unfair and untrue to say that all young drivers 
are show-offs. Unfortunately, a great many are. Some 
kids think they’re proving their manliness by speed- 
ing or going through lights, Other kids feel the need 
to prove their courage by playing violent car games 
like “chicken.” 

The only thing they prove is that they are kids, no 
different from babies playing with firecrackers. 

Mature, responsible drivers don’t have to prove 
anything when they’re at the wheel. They know that a 
car, like a gun or a buzzsaw, must be used wisely and 
kept under control at all times. And so they observe 


the speed laws, see to it that the car they’re handling 


is in top shape, and respect the rules of the road and 
the rights of other drivers. 

Riders, too, can be guilty of the kind of childish- 
ness that leads to disaster. A girl who snuggles up 
to the driver and distracts him may be terrifically 
cute. Equally, she is terrifically dumb and terrifically 
dangerous. And so are the riders who “dare the 
driver,” urging him on until fun becomes fatality. 

If alcohol has any place in a car, it’s in the anti- 
freeze. Anyone who combines driving with drinking 
is a menace...regardless of age. An experienced 
driver staves off fatigue by heading for the next road- 
side diner that serves good coffee and perhaps a little 
juke-box merriment. 

Then there’s the matter of who pays for what. We 
sort of have the idea that the fellow who drives the 
car and maybe puts a couple of dents or scratches on 
it ought to be prepared to make good. That’s part of 
the responsible attitude that goes with being a reliable 
driver. 

Across the country, State legislatures are getting 
tougher. New laws decree that offenders run the risk 
of losing their driving privileges, sometimes for a 
year or more, Could be quite a comedown in a fel- 
low’s social life, couldn’t it? 

Suppose it were your car and a fellow exactly like 
you asked for the keys... how would you feel about 
handing them over? Even if he did have a license. ... 

Maybe it’s not that the Motor Vehicle Bureau loves 
you better than your own father does. Maybe it’s 
just that your father knows you better. What do you 
think? 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD COFFEE BY PERCOLATOR METHOD—When perking 


starts reduce heat. Perk gently 6 to 8 minutes. Time carefully. 





--- How to 
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When the great outdoors beckon, don’t just sit 
there! Why let ants, bumblebees, and nature’s other 
little creatures have it all to themselves? Why not 
have yourself a picnic? 

Starting is easy. Someone says, “Let’s have a picnic 
down at the beach,” (or the lakeside, park or your 
own back yard for that matter) ...and you're off! 

Make light work of the preparations by sharing 
them. The boys can take on the job of providing trans- 
portation, if any is needed, charcoal, and sports equip- 
ment. The girls can do the shopping and pre-picnic 
fixings. 

When you come right down to it, the main thing 
about a picnic is good food, lots of it. There’s nothing 
wrong with plenty of hearty sandwiches made in ad- 
vance, wrapped and refrigerated, but if you're really 
going to get with it... have a whale of a cookout! 

Charcoal-broiling turns the plainest food into 


mouth-watering fare .. . broiled hamburgers on toast- 

















ed buns, franks split down the middle and stuffed 
with cheese, potatoes baked in their skins, golden corn 
roasted in the husk... the end! And you needn’t be 
a French chef or a Home Eco major to do all this. 


Consult a recipe book and see for yourself how simple 


and uncomplicated outdoor cookery can be. 

lrimmings include salt, pepper, mustard, ketchup, 
pickle relishes or whole tomatoes and sliced cucum- 
bers. Top off the works with cookies, fresh fruit and 
thermos bottles of lemonade and coffee. Good coffee, 
hot or iced, is a snap to prepare (as you will see below) 
and refreshing from head to toe. 

Good food and what else? For atmosphere, a port- 
able radio or, if you like, a record-player for special 
requests. If you're a bird-watcher, bring your field 
glasses. If you’re a musician, bring your guitar. And 
if you’re a photographer, by all means bring your 
camera. Wouldn’t want to miss that shot of your date 


being chased by a ferocious chipmunk. 


For the intellectuals in the crowd, there are books 
and word games; for the aihletes, a game of soft-ball 
or badminton; for the dreamers, a snooze under the 
leafy branches of a shade tree. And (to be practical, 
as well as poetic) a supply of insect repellent . . . there 
go some of nature’s little creatures! 

Common sense reminds us that dress-up clothes 
are not only out of place at a picnic, but downright 
uncomfortable. And will one of the fellows play Fire 
Chief, checking to see that not a spark or a glow is 
left in the fire when the picnic’s over? A Sanitation 
Commissioner’s a good idea, too, to make sure all 
paper napkins, plates and rubbish have been burned 
or stowed away. 

A good picnic leaves everyone with good feelings 

. you're comfortably full, gloriously tired, and well 


contented with a fine experience shared with friends. 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD COFFEE BY VACUUM METHOD—W hen water boils reduce heat, insert 
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than 5 minutes. 


pper bowl. Stir coffee and water and remove from heat. Coffee should remain in upper bowl not more 
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without teine  GENTUS! 


quiet and, if possible, private, with enough “spread 








Breathes there a student with soul so dead, who 
never to himself has said, “If I pass, it'll be a miracle.” 
Most of us are all too familiar with that feeling of be- 
ing unprepared, the fear of making fools of ourselves 
in front of the class, the certainty of flunking the finals. 


Oh, once in a while, you run across one of those. 
You know, the ones who never seem to crack a book 
and walk away with straight A’s and awards. A 
genius, 

Let’s face it. Some of us have it, but most of us 
haven’t. Does that mean we’re doomed to mediocre 
grades, pre-exam jitters and a feeling we’re not quite 
bright? 

No. Marks and morales can be boosted consider- 
ably by good study habits. You'll find that good habits 
are less painful than bad ones, doing away with the 
miseries of feverish all-night cramming and inner 
quakings of guilt and inadequacy. Here are some of 
the highlights. 

FIRST, ATTITUDE. People who call study “a 
waste of time” generally waste their time studying. 
People who respect study, both for itself and its re- 
sults, will get results, 

A REGULAR TIME AND PLACE... good 
study habits include both. Late-hour studying isn’t 
sensible. Eyelids get heavy, words cease to mean any- 
thing, and an insidious, hypnotic voice whispers, 
“Sleep! Maybe he won’t call on you tomorrow... 
sleep!” Good study merits as much energy and alert- 
ness as any other worthwhile activity. 


STUDY SURROUNDINGS ... these should be 


room” for books and papers. Lighting must be suit- 
able, neither too dim nor too glaring for you to see 
well, without straining or tiring your eyes. (How is 
your eyesight, by the way? ) 

Fair warning! Nothing will help unless you're will- 
ing to give your all to your studying. This, as if you 
didn’t know, means no TV, phone calls, or sudden 
urges to restring the old tennis racket in the dead of 
winter. Unless you make yourself concentrate, the 
entire idea is defeated. 

STUDY STIMULI... as for music, that’s up to 
you. You know best whether a musical background 
stimulates your mind...or your feet. Hot coffee, 
sandwiches and cookies create a cheerful atmosphere 
for study. As a matter of fact, Dr. Joseph M. Bobbitt, 
a leading psychologist, says drinking coffee is scien- 
tifically sound in “a heavy think session.” 

Quote: “The effect of sweeping the cobwebs off 
your brain is not imaginary—it actually happens.” 
As assistant director of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, Dr. Bobbitt ought to know. 

With shaky subjects, it helps to talk them over with 
someone who knows his stuff. Helpful discussion in a 
congenial setting can unravel many a mental knot. 

When you relax, you think better. You'll find that 
the more you give to your studying, the more you'll 
get out of it. And as your marks improve, your self- 
confidence will grow. 

TOP PRIORITY HINT: Never waste time and 
energy thinking how smart someone else is. Just con- 


centrate on being as smart as you are, 


HOW TO MAKE INSTANT COFFEE—Pour FRESHLY boiling water over instant coffee 


in cup according to directions on the label. Make quantity in covered carafe or pot. 
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Everyone wants to be liked. There’s probably no- 
body so lonely as a boy or girl who feels “out of 
things,” while the rest of the world goes out on dates 
and parties, in twosomes, foursomes, and moresomes. 

Unfortunately, people-problems aren’t solved by 
formula. You can’t say, “Poise plus a sense of humor 
minus selfishness equals popularity,” and then try to 
act accordingly. But a little straight thinking helps 
a lot. 


YOU...AND YOURSELF. Oddly enough, if 
you're hoping to improve public relations, the first 
person you must impress is yourself. It stands to rea- 
son. If you don’t like you, why should anyone else? 

This doesn’t mean that you fall so deeply in love 
with yourself, that you just can’t tear yourself away. 
That’s conceit. But it does mean developing qualities 
that youre proud of . . . interest in others, dependabil- 
ity, sincerity, cooperation...qualities you like to 
find in your friends. Being on good terms with others 


starts with yourself. 


YOU...AND YOUR FAMILY. “Friends,” in- 
cidentally, can and should include your family. Natu- 
rally, there’s a certain amount of friction at home, 
what with the kid brother getting in your hair, mom 
saying you're not old enough for this or that, and dad 
demanding one good reason why you got in so late 
last night. 

Try to remember that it’s their house, too, and that 
the telephone and the automobile were not invented 
strictly for you. Learning to get on with others begins 
at home. If you can make friends with your family, 


you're well on the road to maturity. 


YOU...AND THE REST OF THE WORLD. 


Popular people are often the ones who start things. 


“How about some ping-pong?” “Everyone over to 
my house for coffee and cake!” “Let’s take a bike- 
hike to State Park!” 

But supposing you're not a starter. Perhaps you're 
one of the shy ones. No need to lose sleep ( or friends) 
over that! If you have the enthusiasm to join in and 
go along, you’re making a fine contribution. It’s the 
grouches, the wet blankets, and the people who resist 
new plans who won't get asked after the first few 
times. 

AND BACK TO...YOU. No matter how anxious 
you may be to join the crowd, make sure you don't 
get lost in it. Of course, you want to be like the others, 
not an off-beat character that’s so far out, no one 
knows you're in town. 

But it’s just as important to retain your individual- 
ity, your special flavor as a special person. Never 
sacrifice your tastes, ideas or ideals just to be ac- 
cepted. Live according to your own religious beliefs, 
respect those of others. If one crowd doesn't dig you, 
another will. Be “alike” enough to mix well; be “dif- 
ferent” enough to be you. 

One last thought ... just how popular is popular? 
Some people feel they’re social failures unless every- 
body loves ‘em. That’s an unrealistic ambition. Get- 
ting everyone to love you is about as likely as getting 
everyone in the U.S. to vote for the same Presidential 
candidate. 

How about being welcomed, liked, and appreciated 
by your family and a group of very good friends? 


Wouldn't you settle for that? 


HOW TO MAKE ICED COFFEE—Make extra strength coffee by using 4 measuring 
cup (4 fluid ounces) of water for each standard measure of coffee. This allows for 
dilution caused by melting of ice. Pour hot coffee over ice cubes in tall glasses. OR 
mix twice the usual amount of instant coffee with a little water (hot or cold according 


to brand) in each glass. Add ice cubes, cold water and stir thoroughly. 





... How to be as GooD 


“Mirror, mirror, on the wall, 

I don’t like my looks at all...” 

To which the mirror replies, “If you’re not happy 
with the way you look, don’t tell me. Do something 
about it!” 

And you can. But no matter what TV commercials 
say, good looks are not achieved by regular applica- 
tions of hair goo. Gallons of goo won’t produce clear 
skin, shiny hair, and a trim figure. 

GOOD HEALTH HABITS WILL. Here, oh, 
swami, is the magic formula: plenty of sleep and 
rest, a balanced diet, fresh air and exercise. Gaze 
deeply into this lettuce leaf and what do you see? 
Skin, bone and muscle tissues nourished into vigor 
and vitality. And don’t forget to gaze deeply (and 
regularly) into your dentist’s eyes. There’s never 
been a good-looker yet with a tattle-tale gray smile. 

Skin and weight problems respond noticeably to 
good health habits. Fats, sweets and starches can be 
murder on the midriff and the complexion. Today's 
hot fudge sundae may reappear in your life as a bulge 
or a skin break-out. This doesn’t mean that you have 
to be a hermit. At the next sweet-shop session, simply 
order coffee. It’s sociable, sophisticated and non-fat- 
tening. If you’re troubled with skin eruptions, hands 
off! Tampering may leave permanent marks. Your 
doctor will prescribe the right treatment for your 
skin. 

NOW...FOR PERSONAL CLEANLINESS 
AND GOOD GROOMING. Gaze deeply, oh, swami, 
into this soap-dish. Daily baths and tooth-brushings, 
of course, but how about a deodorant . . . for boys, as 
well as girls? And what’s with the fingernails? Are 














LOOKING 


as you really are 


they trimmed, filed and spotless? And daily hair- 
brushing for scalp stimulation and neatness? 

Good looks are more than a set of regular features. 
It doesn’t matter if you're short, tall, flat or round. 
What counts is the all-over impression you make. 

WHICH BRINGS US TO CLOTHES. ( You, too, 
fellows, so don’t go away.) Here, let the word “appro- 
priate” guide you. In addition to being fresh and 
unwrinkled, your clothes should suit you... in fit, 
color and pattern. If they clutch, hitch, ride or slide, 
they don’t fit. And if you're not comfortable in your 
clothes, they don’t look well. Before you buy that 
three-tone blazer with the broad stripes, take a long 
look at yourself. It may look great in the store, but 
how does it look on you? You’re no window dummy, 
remember. Too many of us, carried away by wishful 
thinking, ads, or admiration, wind up looking like 
second-rate imitations of others. Memo: clothes 
should suit the occasion, as well as the wearer. How 
jazzy do you have to look for a math exam? 

Psst, Jellows! Sure, shaving can be a nuisance, but 
don’t let it ride. You look so much nicer. Besides, who 
wants to dance cheek-to-cheek with a porcupine? 

Psst, girls! Yes, makeup accentuates your attrac- 
tiveness. But easy, girl, easy! Too much makeup and 
you look as though you're out testing for a paint- 
manufacturing company. 

FOR EVERYBODY : Taking proper care of your- 
self isn’t so complicated or time-consuming as it may 
appear. Even a half-hour a day will bring results, if 
you stick to it. 

Imagine stepping up to your mirror one of these 


days... and liking what you see! 


HOW TO MAKE CAFE AU LAIT (FRENCH COFFEE)—Use equal parts of 
freshly-made coffee and hot milk, Holding pot of coffee in one hand and pot of hot 


milk in the other, pour them simultaneously into cup. 






















EVERYBODY WONDERS... 
We wonder about people we've never met and 
places we've never seen. We wonder about the 


future, even if the future’s as near as tomorrow. 
EVERYBODY WORRIES... 
We worry about exams and being late for school. 


We worry about the way we dance, talk and look. 


We worry about being liked by other people. 









EVERYBODY WISHES... 
We wish for fun and friends, for better looks 
and greater popularity. We wish to be admired, 


to be successful both in s¢ hool and out of school. 








For everybody who wonders, worries and wish- 
es ... we have prepared this section in the hope 


that it will be useful to most and enjoyed by all. 


The National Coffee Association 
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~.HUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS... 





GOOD NEWS: America’s Indian tribes are doing some 
fancy hatchet work on the high cost of higher education. 
Many tribes, says the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Wash- 
ington, now put part of their earnings—from farming, 
cattle raising, or handicraft—into trust funds for scholar- 
ships. The prosperous Navajos (oil has been discovered 
on their reservation) head the list with a whopping 
$5,000,000 trust fund. At present, the tribes are spending 
nearly $500,000 a year to help send their most promising 
“braves” through college. 


EASIER SAID THAN DONE: For years diplomats have 
complained about the increasingly wordy and long- 
winded documents often published by the U. N. The 
General Assembly finally decided to do something about 
it. A committee of experts was appointed to look into 
the matter and make recommendations. Recently the 
committee issued its report—a 6,000-word explanation of 
how to write concisely! 


LORDS AND LADIES: For six centuries Britain’s House 
of Lords (upper house of Parliament) had steadfastly 
maintained its all-male membership. But in this century 
pressures for a change began to mount. First, women 
won the right to vote. Then they entered politics and 
were elected to the House of Commons and other public 
offices. Finally, last fall, the inevitable happened. The 
British government endorsed proposals to admit women 
to the House of Lords. A fierce debate ensued. Stormed 
the 83-year-old Earl of Glasgow, “We don’t want women 
in this House!” But the ungallant Earl was in the minor- 
ity. The proposals won enthusiastic approval. When 
Parliament reconvened this month, four ladies were sit- 
ting among the lords—in quiet triumph. 


Wide World photo 
HOOP, HOOP, HOORAY: Quarterback Sid Garber of Stanford 
University, California, keeps in shape by “hooping it up.’ 
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Classmate photo 


SALUTE TO CLASSMATE: World Week is proud about 
its appearance this month on the cover of a sister pub- 
lication in the youth field—Classmate (see photo above). 
This sprightly magazine is published by the General 
Board of Education of The Methodist Church. It offers 
its readers a selection of short stories, articles on art, 
science, and travel, plus some sound advice on teen-age 
problems. All in all, a fine magazine. So thanks again, 
Classmate, for the honor. 


EASY EATING: How can you fly a supersonic plane 
and eat a meal—at the same time? The U. S. Air Force 
thinks it has the answer. In current tests, jet pilots are 
being asked to dine aloft on semi-liquid foods packaged 
in aluminum tubes. The pilot squeezes the tube and 
draws food through a plastic straw into his mouth. He 
has a choice of tubes containing beef, chicken, bacon, 
coffee, milk, chocolate, and other foods. “The stuff is de- 
licious,” commented one pilot. “The only trouble is, until 
you read the label, you don’t know exactly what you are 
eating.” 


ENDQUOTE: “There are two kinds of men who never 
amount to much: Those who cannot do what they are 
told, and those who can do nothing else.”—Harlow H. 
Curtice, former president of General Motors. 





AST SPRING a scientist at Ohio 

State University speculated about 
the “automated world” of the future. 
He predicted that the family physi- 
cian was slated to lose his job. 

By the year 2000, said Dr. Albert 
Stacey, electronic computers will be 
doing the doctor's work. Medical 
records will be kept on everyone 
from the cradle to the grave. When- 
ever a patient feels ill, the informa- 
tion will be run through an electronic 
computer and—in a matter of minutes 
—it will come up with the correct 
diagnosis. 

This fantastic world of the future 
may not be so far off. Even today 
electronic “brains” are in wide use 
and “thinking machines” operate en- 
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Promise or 


Twentieth-century America faces a ‘Second 


tire factories. We are, in fact, already 
living in the “Age of Automation.” 

Automation is a new word. It was 
coined only ten years ago. And the 
experts still don’t agree on its precise 
meaning. Perhaps the simplest defi- 
nition is that automation is “the op- 
eration of machines by machines, 
rather than by human hands.” 

But if automation is difficult to de- 
fine, it is easy to illustrate. Just look 
around. Visit, for example, the Coca- 
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Cola bottling plant in your neighbor- 
hood. You will see versatile machines 
that clean bottles, examine them for 
flaws, cap them, and place them in 
cases for shipment. This is an auto- 
mated factory. 

The Ford Motor Company oper- 
ates an automated factory in Cleve- 
land. There the rough casting of an 
engine block is turned into the fin- 
ished product within 15 minutes. 
The same process used to take nine 
hours. 

At the North American Aviation 
Company robot machines can make 
a pair of wings for supersonic planes 
in two and a half hours. A skilled 
mechanic would take 20 hours to do 
it—and he might make a mistake! 


an independent weekly news magazine published 
4, 1953 issue. 


What ‘Automation’ Is—Here’s a Sample 


Before ‘Automation’ 
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Peril? 


industrial Revolution.” 


At Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 25 girls 
sit at a control panel. The switches 
that they flick off and on operate an 
entire atomic energy plant. 

On the northeastern tip of Long 
Island, New York, stands the Orient 
Point Lighthouse. One hour before 
sunset its light is turned on, auto- 
matically. One hour after sunrise it 
goes off, automatically. In thick 
weather its£oghorn is operated, auto- 
matically. 


MEN AND MACHINES 


These are but a few of the hun- 
dreds of examples of automation in 
Twentieth-Century America. Auto- 
mated machinery is in great demand 
because it can turn out more goods— 
more efficiently and cheaply—than 
was done ever before. Today more 
than 1,000 companies are engaged in 
manufacturing automated equipment 
for American industry. 

Automation began during World 
War II. New automatic and elec- 
tronic devices were invented to aim 
guns and bombs. And new semi- 
automatic machines were installed in 
defense plants to speed up produc- 
tion. During the last ten years, many 
of these machines have been modi- 
fied, converted, and perfected - for 
peacetime use. 

But if automation is relatively new, 
the search for it is as old as the his- 
tory of mankind. From earliest times 
men have sought bigger and better 
tools to work for them. Over the 
ages, a steady stream of inventions 
led to the Industrial Revolution and 
the rise of the modern factory. 

With each new invention, machines 
replaced men. Sometimes thousands 


American Can Co. 


AUTOMATION IN ACTION: One man at the master control panel directs a 
production line at this new American Can Company plant in Hammond, Ind. 


were thrown out of work. History 
shows, however, that new machines 
tend to create more jobs than they 
destroy. But usually there is a time 
lag between the old job and the new 
one—a time of hardship for the 
workers and their families. 

Today labor unions fear that with 
automation the time lag is likely to 
be longer. The new jobs opened up 
by automation are certain to be 
highly technical ones. Workers will 
have to be retrained and this will 
take both time and money. 

Walter Reuther, vice-president of 
the A.F.L.-C.1.0O., argues that now is 
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“ think I’ve located the trouble, sir!’’ 


the time to set aside funds for this 
purpose. He has urged a joint assist- 
ance program by government, labor, 
and industry. 


DANGER SIGNS 


Many labor leaders contend that 
automation already is causing hard- 
ship. They cite the case of the oil- 
refining industry, one of the most 
highly automated in America. Ac- 
cording to union figures, the number 
of production workers in the oil re- 
fineries has dropped from 147,000 to 
137,000 within a six-year period. 

The United Automobile Workers 
union has predicted that if full auto- 
mation comes to Detroit, 200,000 
workers will be able to do the work 
now performed by the union’s one 
million members. 

Many small businessmen also are 
wary of automation. Automated 
equipment is expensive. Some of the 
new electronic computers, for ex- 


‘ ample, run as high as $75,000. Only 


the giant corporations can afford 
such expenditures. Yet without auto- 
mated equipment, how will the 
smaller companies be able to com- 
pete against their wealthier rivals? 
A number of writers—from H. G. 
(Continued on page 38) 












NTON VAN LEEUWENHOEK 

was a janitor with only a few 
years schooling. But he discovered a 
new world more amazing than the one 
discovered by Columbus. His hobby 
was making little glass lenses. One day 
he studied a drop of stagnant water 
through one of his lenses. There he 
saw what no one before him had ever 
seen or imagined. Tiny animals, too 
small to be seen by the naked eye, 
were moving and feeding and being 
born and dying in a drop of water that 
was a whole universe to them. 

Van Leeuwenhoek was born in the 
city of Delft, Holland, on October 24, 
1632. He lived in Delft all his 90 years. 
He left school at 16, when his father 
died, and became a clerk in a dry-goods 
store. Later he was appointed janitor 
at the Delft City Hall. There he worked 
for the rest of his life. 

But he had his hobby, grinding tiny, 
perfect lenses. Some of these were only 
one eighth of an inch across. But they 
magnified objects 200 times without 
distortion. 


Ground 419 Lenses 


Of course, everyone knew that lenses 
made objects appear larger. But most 
scientists had only mediocre lenses. Van 
Leeuwenhoek ground excellent lenses. 
He mounted the lenses in oblongs of 
copper, silver, or gold. He would fix an 
object on one side of the lens. Then 
he would stare at it for hours. Often, 
he left the object there for months or 
even permanently. If he wanted to look 
at another object, he ground another 
lens. In’ his lifetime he ground a total 
of 419 lenses. 

He looked at 


everything: insects, 





Microscopes of janitor at Delft City Hall made him world famous. 


ANTON VAN LEEUWENHOEK 





Drawing by Karoly and Szanto 


drops of water, tooth-scrapings, bits of 
meat, hair, seeds, Whatever he saw, he 
drew and described with painstaking 
accuracy. 

In 1665, van Leeuwenhoek looked at 
living capillaries. These tiny vessels 
connecting arteries and veins had been 
discovered four years earlier by an 
Italian. But van Leeuwenhoek was the 
first to see blood moving through them. 
And in 1674, he discovered the red 
corpuscles that give blood its color. 


Achieved World Fame 


In 1683, he made perhaps his most 
important discovery: bacteria. They 
were too tiny for his lenses to magnify 
clearly, nor did he know the significance 
of his discovery. 

These discoveries were not kept 
secret. In 1660, a number of English- 
men interested in science had been en- 
couraged by King Charles II to form an 
official society. It has a long name but 
is usually called simply the Royal So- 
ciety. 

Van Leeuwenhoek wrote long let- 
ters to. the Royal Society, describing 
in detail*his lenses and all he saw 
through them. The society was aston- 
ished, and probably unwilling to be- 
lieve him at first. In 1677, however, 
Robert Hooke of the society built 
microscopes according to van Leeuwen- 
hoek’s instructions. He found exactly 
what van Leeuwenhoek said he would 
find. There was no question after that, 
particularly after van Leeuwenhoek 
sent 26 of his microscopes as a gift to 
the society, so that the members could 
all see for themselves. 


By ISAAC ASIMOV 


Historic Breakthroughs 


He Discovered 


an “Invisible” World 


... in Science 


SIXTH 





IN A SERIES 


In 1680, van Leeuwenhoek was elect- 
ed a Fellow of the Royal Society. A 
poorly schooled janitor was its most 
famous foreign member. In his long 
lifetime, van Leeuwenhoek sent a total 
of 375 scientific papers to the Royal 
Society and 27 papers to the French 
Academy of Science. Though he never 
left Delft, his work made hime@world 
famous. 

The Dutch East India Company sent 
him insects from Asia to put under his 
marvelous lenses. The Queen of Eng- 
land paid him a visit. When Peter the 
Great, Czar of Russia, visited Holland 
to learn ship-building, he took time out 
to pay his respects to van Leeuwen- 
hoek. 

Did van Leeuwenhoek let the queen 
or the czar look through his lenses? He 
disliked having anyone finger his be- 
loved microscopes. 


Basis of Today’s Biology 


Van Leeuwenhoek was not the first 
to construct a microscope, nor the first 
to use one. However, he was the first to 
demonstrate what could be done with 
one. He was the first to use one so well 
that single-handedly he established the 
basis for most of modern biology. 

Without the ability t see cells and 
to study them, the modern anatomist 
and physiologist would be helpless. 
Without the ability to see bacteria and 
to study them and their life cycles, 
modern medicine probably would still 
be in the dark ages. 

All the discoveries of the great biol- 
ogists since 1700 stem, in one way or 
another, from the tiny glass lenses 
painstakingly ground by the janitor of 
Delft City Hall. 
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* 4 FTER DEBTS HAVE BEEN 

PAID,” Geraldine Terenzoni, 
treasurer of the Hingham High School 
Science Club read, “we will have a 
balance of one dollar and seventy-nine 
cents.” 

The twenty members of the club 
groaned simultaneously. The cost of the 
materials they needed to build a six- 
inch reflecting telescope came to a 
grand total of ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY DOLLARS! 

“How in the world—?” one student 
said. 

The room was quiet, as the others 


NO C.O.D.'s: It’s not that these p 
their teacher. But for “Ope 


looked at each other, and shook their 
heads. 

Suddenly, a tall boy in the back row 
stood up. 

“Maybe,” he said, “maybe we can 
raise the money by going OUT OF—” 

“THIS WORLD!” someone else 
added. 

And so, at a Fall, 57 meeting of the 
Science Club at Hingham High School, 
in Hingham, Massachusetts, members 
conceived the idea of going out of this 
world to raise the money they needed 
to build a telescope. They decided to 
sell real estate in the sky! 


Photos by the author 
Hingham High ‘‘salesgirls” don’t trust 
for Sale,” it’s strictly cash-on-the-line. 


Prices ranged from fifty cents, for 
miscellaneous stars, to $50 for the sun, 
with the earth’s moon priced at $25, 
and planets, constellations, and well- 
known stars selling at the “bargain” 
rate of $1.00 to $10. 

All buyers (both in and out of the 
school) were promised an opportunity 
to “inspect” their property. Their deed 
entitled them to look through the tele- 
scope, as soon as it was finished and 
set up on the school’s roof. 

A local radio station and the local 
press helped to publicize operation 
“Sky for Sale.” As a result of this pub- 
licity, plus the efforts of a whole school- 
ful of real-estate salesmen, orders 
poured in from areas as far away as 
twenty-five miles. A total of $442 was 
collected! 

After the $150 was used for the 
purchase of the telescope materials, the 
remainder was set aside as a scholar- 
ship fund. According to Club President, 
Spencer Snook, there may even be 
enough money left in the treasury, to 
start on the construction of a ten-inch 
telescope, now that the six-inch model 
is completed. 

The telescope has been set up 
permanently on the roof of Hingham 
High. And on clear, moon-lit evenings, 
the townspeople of Hingham gather to 
inspect “their properties” in the sky, 
and listen to lectures on Astronomy 
given by students of Hingham High! 

—SHIRLEE P, NEUMAN 
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Automation 


(Continued from page 35) 


Wells to Aldous Huxley—have worried 
about what life will be like in the 
“brave new world” of the future, Will 
men be reduced to watching flashing 
lights on a control panel while auto- 
mated machines do all the work? Will 
men leave all thinking to electronic 
“brains,” become robots themselves, and 
accept the slavery of a “scientific” dic- 
tatorship? 

“Definitely not!” say the advocates of 
automation. Such fears are based on 
misconceptions about what the “new 
technology” can and cannot do. Auto- 
mation can free men from the drudgery 
of routine work. It can provide them 
with more leisure for creative work. 
The one thing automation cannot do is 
replace the human mind. 

That was the opinion of the late 
Thomas J. Watson, president of I.B.M., 
the International Business Machines 
Corporation. I.B.M. is the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of electronic com- 
puters. The thing to remember about 
these “brains,” said Mr. Watson, is that 
they “can’t create, never will be able to 
create.” 


MAY REPLACE GROCERY CLERK 


Another manufacturer of automated 
equipment, John Diebold, believes that 
small businessmen have little to fear 
from automation. He foresees the day— 
not too far off—when automated equip- 
ment can be mass-produced. It will 
then be cheap enough for use in small 
as well as large plants. Moreover, auto- 
mated devices will be versatile. It will 
be possible to adapt them to meet vari- 
ous needs. One day, says Mr. Diebold, 
they may even replace the clerk in the 
corner grocery store. , 

This brings up a key point in the cur- 
rent controversy over automation. Does 
automation mean widespread unemploy- 
ment and a costly program of assistance? 
Does it mean hardship for millions of 
people? 

The N.A.M. (National Association of 
Manufacturers) and other business 
groups believe that experience with 
automation provides the answers. They 
cite, for example, a recent survey of in- 
surance companies who have bought 
electronic computers. Not a single office 
worker lost his job as a result. Office 
workers were simply transferred to other 
—less routine—jobs. 

The Bell Telephone Company tells a 
similar story. When dial telephones were 
first introduced it was feared that many 
telephone operators would lose their 
jobs. But just the opposite happened. 
Their number has, in fact, increased by 
80 percent. 

The company explains it this way: 


Savings achieved by the switch to dial 
phones have been re-invested for im- 
provements in service and equipment. 
As a result, business has expanded and 
more jobs have been created—often at 
higher salaries, at that. 


DECADE WITHOUT DISASTER 


The N.A.M. points out that our coun- 
try has been going through an automa- 
tion revolution during the past ten years 
—without dire results. The reason is that 
automation is being introduced gradual- 
ly into industry. Masses of workers are 
not suddenly fired. Relatively few lose 
their jobs at any one time. And they 
can be easily absorbed into other in- 
dustries—often new ones created by 
automation, 

What does automation promise for 
the future? The outlook is for fewer fac- 
tory workers but higher factory output. 
Another prediction: More leisure for 
more people than ever before in history. 

A century ago the average work 
week was 70 hours. Today it is down to 
40. And tomorrow? The experts foresee 
a 30-hour work week within the next 
ten years. It will start first in the mass- 








Cartoons -of -the- Month 
“Vm going to explain all this to you 
only once, so listen carefully . . . !” 


production industries, like automobiles 
and steel. But eventually added hours 
of leisure will brighten the lives of most 
Americans. 

However, there will be one big ex- 
ception. For tomorrow’s students school- 
ing promises to be longer and perhaps 
more difficult. Greater numbers of 
trained and educated people will be 
needed than ever before—to build, op- 
erate, and direct, the automated indus- 
tries of the future. 

Already industry is calculating its 
future requirements. One large manu- 
facturing company estimates it will hire 
7,000 college graduates every year once 
it is fully automated. Today it hires 
only 300. 

Predicts one expert: “Even in routine 
jobs, automation will require ability to 
think . . . good judgment . . . some un- 
derstanding of mathematics.” 

Are you preparing yourself for the 
Age of Automation? 








WORK 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


August Strindberg, 1849-1912 
(p. 11)—One of Sweden’s greatest 
modern writers. His plays include Mas- 
ter Olof, The Father, and Miss Julia. 

Carl Milles, 1875-1955 (p. 11)— 
Swedish sculptor noted for his monu- 
mental sculptures and fountains through- 
out Sweden and the United States. 
Among his works in the U. S. are Na- 
ture and Man in Rockefeller Center, 
New York City; figures symbolizing the 
arts in New York’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art; Peace Monument in St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Wedding of the Rivers 
in St. Louis, Missouri; Fountain of 
Faith at Falls Church, Virginia. 

Vikings (p. 14)—Warriors and sea 
rovers from Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, also known as Northmen or 
Norsemen. The Vikings began their 
raids on many European countries 
around 800 A. D. and spread terror 
wherever they appeared. They attacked 
the British Isles, France, Germany, 
Spain, and Italy. Strong Viking settle- 
ments were established in the British 
Isles and France. Vikings penetrated 
into Russia and founded the Russian 
state around 850 A. D. Some even at- 
tacked Constantinople. After 1000 
A. D., the great raids gradually ceased. 

Gustavus Adolphus, 1594-1632 
(p. 14)—King of Sweden and the great- 
est general of his time. Gustavus 
Adolphus ruled Sweden from 1611 to 
1632. His armies conquered large 
territories for Sweden around the Baltic 
Sea. Known as “the Lion of the North,” 
he fought on the Protestant side in the 
Thirty Years War (1618-1648). This 
conflict was largely between Catholic 
and Protestant rulers in Germany. 

Jean Bernadotte, 1763-1844 (p. 14) 
—French soldier who became King of 
Sweden. The son of a lawyer, Berna- 
dotte enlisted in the French army and 
rose from the ranks to become one of 
Napoleon’s marshals. Bernadotte’s abil- 
ity impressed the Swedes who were seek- 
ing a man to succeed their childless 
king. In 1810, Bernadotte was elected 
crown prince and heir to the Swedish 
throne. In 1818 he became king and 
ruled as Charles XIV John. 


Say It Right! 
Milles (p. 11)—MILL-les. 
smorgasbord (p. 11)—SMOR-gos- 
BOORD. 
Bernadotte (p. 14)—BEHR-nah-dot. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Sweden 


EUROPE’S DEPENDENCE ON OIL 
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1. GRAPH READING 


Write “T” or “F,” if the statement is true or false, re- 
spectively. Write “NS,” if there is not sufficient evi- 
dence in the graph to make the statement either true 
or false. 


. The graph shows the main sources of energy on 
which West European countries depend. 

. Sweden gets a greater percentage of its energy 
from oil than does Western Europe as a whole. 

. Hydro-electric power is decreasing Sweden’s de- 
pendence on oil. 

. Sweden’s dependence on oil as a source of energy 
is more than four times that of West Germany. 

. Oil is one of Sweden’s major imports. 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 


. The capital of Sweden is 





. Sweden is a part of the peninsula. 





. Which figure most closely approximates Sweden's 
population? 4—7—10—12 million? 


4. Sweden’s relatively mild climate is due to the in- 





fluence of the ___ Stream. 





5. The country bordering Sweden on the west is 





6. Is most of Sweden at or near sea level? 


7. The Sea, off Sweden’s east coast, 
serves as a highway for Sweden’s foreign trade. 





8. Sweden’s most important resources are 


, and 








9. Do more Swedes earn a living from agriculture or 
from industry? 
10. Name Sweden’s king. 


1l. The Secretary General of the U.N., 
comes from Sweden. 








12. Sweden’s part during World Wars I and II was 
that of a (n) 





13. Sweden derives power from its 


rivers. 





14. The government of Sweden can be described as a 


monarchy. 





15. Which country extends farther north, Norway or 
Sweden? 





ill. TIME TABLE 


Write the numbers 1-4 to indicate the correct order 
in which the following took place: 


___Gustavus Vasa drives the Danes out of Sweden. 


__Sweden becomes a democracy. 


__The Vikings raid European countries. 


__Norway ends its ties with Sweden. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. What reasons can you give to explain Sweden's 


policy of neutrality? 








2. Mention two welfare services provided by Sweden’s 


government: 








3. Mention two ways in which cooperatives have ben- 


efited the people of Sweden? 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in 
Questions I and II, and 5 points for each item in Question 
Ill. Total, 100. 





Bargain 
Basement 
Beauty 


HE CINDERELLA-MAN of pro 

football. That’s Johnny Unitas, sharp- 
shooting quarterback of the Baltimore 
Colts. Imagine a fellow who was turned 
down by two-colleges, marked N.G. by 
two pro teams, forced to play sandlot 
football—turning up two years later as 
the pro player of the year! 

Johnny Unitas’ rags-to-riches story 
is hard to believe in this age of petted 
and pampered football players. His en- 
tire life has been marked by hard knocks 
and tough breaks. Every inch he has 
gained has come only after yards of dis- 
couragement. You know the saying, “If 
at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” Johnny could have invented it. 

His father died when he was five, 
and twice Johnny was wounded in 
childhood gun accidents. His mother 
had to work to put him and his older 
brother through high school. She even 
attended night school to increase her 
earning power as a bookkeeper and ac- 
countant. 

Johnny became a pretty good quar- 
terback at St. Justin High School .in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. His dream was going to 
Notre Dame. He visited the campus but 
failed to impress the coaches. They 
took one look at the skinny, blond kid 
and said, “Too small.” 

Johnny then moved on to the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. The head coach let 
him work out with the squad and told 
him he’d let him know about a scholar- 
ship. Johnny is still waiting to hear. 

So Johnny wound up at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville. Three times in his 
freshman year the coaches thought of 
sending him home for fear he might get 
hurt. But Johnny hung on. And made 
good, too. The team won only 12 of 35 
games in Johnny’s four years, but he 
set 15 records which still stand. 

He also. showed the courage of the 
real champion. In his first game as a 


senior, he broke an ankle bone. It 
should have put him out for a month or 
six weeks. But Johnny missed only one 
game. Then he went right back in. All 
he could do was hobble back and pass. 
But he did that in grand style. 

The Pittsburgh Steelers thought 
enough of his record to make him their 
No. 9 draft choice. They brought him 
to camp and let him stay the entire 
training season. They dropped him 
without giving him even a chance in an 
exhibition game. 

Johnny called up the Cleveland 
Browns. But Otto Graham had just 
come out of retirement and the Browns 
couldn’t use Johnny. So he went to 
work in a pile-driving gang as a “high- 
man,” meaning he climbed a rig for oil 
and grease jobs six days a week. On 
Sunday afternoons, he played for the 
sandlot Bloomfield Rams, getting just 
$6 a game. 

Johnny might still be there today if 
not for Don Kellett, general manager of 
the Colts. He remembered that Johnny 
had chalked up a pretty good record 
at Louisville, and the Colts might have 
need of a quarterback that season 
(1956). True, they had the sensational 
George Shaw. But the second stringer, 
Gary Kerkorian, had been threatening 
to retire, So the Colts signed Unitas as 
“insurance.” 

I got my first look at Johnny in train- 
ing camp that summer. And I thought 
he was awful. He was a nice, quiet, 
hard-worker, but he simply couldn't hit 
anyone with a pass. It was pitiful to see 
him miss the receivers. 

But Kellett had faith in the boy. 
The season opened with Shaw No. 1, 
Kerkorian No. 2, and Unitas No. 3. I 
wouldn’t have bet a plugged nickel on 
Johnny’s chances to survive the season. 

Sure enough, Shaw started like a 
house afire, completing 12 straight passes 


in a great 28-21 upset of the Chicago 
Bears. Johnny rode the bench until the 
rematch with the Bears three games 
later. After Shaw injured his leg, Johnny 
was handed the controls. He looked ter- 
rible as the Colts were broken 27 to 58. 

“See,” I told my friends, “I told you 
Unitas has no business in this league.” 
My friends have been giving me the 
business ever since. Unitas became a 
sensation. Gaining poise with every 
game, he went on to complete 110 of 
198 passes for 1,498 yards and nine 
touchdowns. 

He concluded his rookie year as the 
sixth-ranked passer among the pros. His 
55.6 percentage of completions was the 
highest ever recorded by a rookie in 
the 38-year history of the league—sur- 
passing the freshman marks of such 
fabulous tossers as Sid Luckman, 
Sammy Baugh, Otto Graham, and Bob 
Waterfield. 

Mr. Shaw never got his job back. 
Last season Johnny proved he was no 
flash in the pan by completing more 
passes (172) for more yards (2,550) for 
more touchdowns (24) than any other 
quarterback in the league. A tricky run- 
ner not afraid to knock noggins, he 
added 171 yards on-42 ground carries. 

His greatest tribute came at the end 
of the season when the players of the 
National Football League voted him the 
outstanding player of the year. Johnny 
received 244 points to beat out Y. A. 
Tittle (185) and Jim Brown (118). 

Now a husky 6-foot, l-inch, 190- 
pounder, Johnny’s worries are over. He’s 
the big “kick” in the Colts, a fellow who 
can lob ‘em long, rifle ‘em short, and 
shovel "em underhand. 

He qualifies as the biggest bargain- 
basement beauty in pro history. Now 
easily worth $100,000, all he cost the 
Colts was an 80-cent telephone call! 

—HeErmMan L, Mastin, Sports Editor 





They're both happy he shaved 


with a Schick 
Safety Razor! 


(A MAN’S RAZOR) ~ 


He’s happy because he didn't nick or cut his face. 
She’s happy because his face is smooth. 


He’s happy because his face feels comfortable. 
She’s happy because his face is smooth. 


He’s happy because he shaved quickly and safely. 
She's happy because his face is smooth. 


Swersou 


Here’s why you'll be | happy 


= 1. Key of blade dispenser opens razor 
; automatically, changes blades automatically. 
2 N (For tough beards, a fresh blade for each 
shave is quick, easy.) 


2. The rigid, triple-honed Schick blade 
is always locked in at the precise angle 
for a close, comfortable shave. 


3. The blade corners are shielded so 
they cannot nick or cut your skin. 
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World Week Previews 
The New Look 


in Scouting 


AKE A LONG, LINGERING LOOK 

at today’s Explorer Scout. He will 

soon be an historic, rarity. For on No- 

vember 15, he will be replaced by a 

new type of Explorer—the streamlined 
model 1958. 

On that day, the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America will unveil 
a radically new program for these scouts 
of high school age. This event marks 
the most sweeping change in 48 years 
of Boy Scout history. 

To get the details, World Week inter- 
viewed leading Scout officials in New 
York. Here’s a preview of what to 
expect. 

In the future Explorers are likely to 
spend less time in the Great Outdoors 
and more time at post business meet- 
ings and social affairs. There will be 
forum discussions on the correct attire 
for every occasion, tips on good table 
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Boy Scouts of America 


SMART STYLING: Here’s how Explorers will soon be 


dressed—for socializing (left), 


manners, and training on how to play 
host at an informal dinner party or a 
banquet. Any Explorer worth his salt 
will know how to organize a Saturday 
night dance as easily as he can pitch a 
tent. 

Explorers will be daineniial to in- 
vestigate career possibilities, invite ex- 
perts to discuss job. training at post 
meetings. Post advisors will offer tips 
on part-time and summer jobs. There 
will be fewer camping trips and more 
trips to a local college, factory, or re- 
search laboratory. 


FROM a TO oes inn 


Each Explorer post will be offered a 
wide variety of subjects in which it can 
specialize. These subjects may be any- 
thing from aeronautics to zoology. Spe- 
cialists in the field will be invited to 
post meetings. And, wherever possible, 
permission will be sought to use any 
professional facilities or equipment 
available in a community. 

Explorers will continue to wear their 
traditional dark-green uniforms and 
overseas caps. But for social activities 
at the post they will be expected to 
wear a dark-blue blazer, gray slacks, 
and a maroon tie—the New Look in 
Scouting (see photo). 

The new Explorer program, say 
Scout officials, is based on the findings 
of a nationwide survey of teen-age boys. 


WORLD WEEK EXCLUSIVE 





for scouting (right). 


The survey was undertaken for the Boy 
Scouts by the renowned Institute of 
Social Research at the University of 
Michigan. 

All the boys interviewed were 14, 15, 
or 16 years old. They were asked to talk 
frankly about their needs and interests. 
What did they consider to be important? 
How would they like to spend their 
leisure time? What did they think about 
dating? 

Their answers added up to one con- 
clusion: Today’s average teen-ager is 
vitally interested in preparing for a 
career. And he wants to learn how to 
get along with people. Adult guidance 
was welcomed, but the boys wanted 
the chance to get the facts, then make 
major career decisions on their own. 

One Scout official told World Week, 
“We believe our new Explorer program 
is tailored to the needs of the modern 
teen-ager. We think it fits the bill. But 
we won't know for sure until the boys 
have a chance to try it on for size.” 

—LEONARD BERKOWE 
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Literal Interpretation 


A woman’s husband asked her what 
she wanted for her birthday the next 
week. She thought for a moment, then 
said, “This year I want cold, hard 
cash, for a change.” 

The following day her husband filled 
her request. He put $20 in nickels, 
dimes, and quarters into a quart jar, 
then filled it with water. On her birth- 
day he handed his wife a solidly frozen 


bottle of change from the freezer. 
Wall Street Journal 


Service Station 


A teen-ager entered a barbershop, 
his long, flowing hair plastered along 
above his ears, glistening darkly, even 
in the artificial light. He hopped into 
the chair. 

“What’ll it be?” asked the barber. 
Haircut, or just an oil change?” 

Victor Deptuck, Liberty 


In a Fix 


“Sorry,” replied the florist, “but we're 
out of geraniums right now. How about 
some pretty potted petunias?” 

“No, I’m afraid they won't do,” said 
the customer. “I promised my wife I'd 
water her geraniums while she was 
away.” 

Ohio State Sundial 
Eye-Opener 

A theater manager was questioning 
a hypnotist about his act. 

“When you hypnotized people dur- 
ing the summer months,” the manager 
said, “they stayed in a trance for long 
periods of time. Now that the weather 
has grown cooler, however, your sub- 
jects remain in a trance for much 
shorter periods. Why is this?” 

“There’s nothing surprising about it,” 
the hypnotist replied. “You have to ex- 
pect the daze to be shorter from now 


on.” 
Wall Street Journal 
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Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
BIO/YILIEBBP/O|LIAIR 
SHESIAIT | TIA\B RS 
P|OBBK ||G| YERBRES|O 
EIRIRBBS/O\L/A|REBTIIIN 
EIB RT BN O WRWHET| | 
DEBE/R|ABBOREB|O| BEC 
A\TIO|IM|SBEW/O/R/TIH 
FE MclulTMWMAlKIUBH 
A|SHET RES O|ABBSHBAIE 
C\VITBBE\AIR|TIHEBHIEIR 
TIBRZ BBA Li|E RRB RECT 
SHRT/O|T BEORBF)|| |BEZ 
M|O|O|N|S BO} R/B} 1 /T 
Real Gone 


Mac: “I woke up last night with the 
feeling that my watch was gone. So 
I got up and looked for it.” 

Jack: “Was it gone?” 

Mac: “No, but it was going.” 

Canadian High Sports 


Angler’s Luck 


Woman fishing: “Have you another 
cork, dear? This one keeps sinking.” 


Ideas for Better Living 





? 
Show of the Week: What program could 
be more exciting, more dramatic, and 
have more meaning for us than radio- 
TV coverage of the national election? 
The three major networks will pre-empt 


(that means “cancel”) their regularly 
scheduled shows from about 9 p.m. 
(EST) on Tuesday evening, Nov. 4. 
The networks all spend millions on this 
public service. ABC-TV, for example, 
will have a staff of 14 commentators 
and 150 technicians assigned to follow 
the election, minute-by-minute. 


®& Two new’ adventure series have 
made their debuts. Comic-strip favorite 
Steve Canyon comes alive on NBC-TV 
in the U. S. Air Force series. On NBC- 
TV, also, is an hour-long western, Cim- 
arron City. Both on Saturdays. 


® Part two of “The Red Sell” appears 
on The Twentieth Century, Sunday, 
Nov. 2, on CBS-TV. The same network 
will also celebrate the 10th anniversary 
of its fine religious show, Lamp Unto 
My Feet, with a program about the 
Dead Sea Scrolls—what they are and 
what they mean for us. 


B® “My Father, the Fool,” the story of 
a crusading Puerto Rican lawyer in 
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New York City, is the play for the 
Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse, CBS- 
TV, Monday, Nov. 3. Eli Wallach and 
J. Carroll Naish co-star. Metropolitan 
Opera stars Risé Stevens and Mario 
Del Monico will perform a capsule ver- 
sion of Saint-Saen’s opera “Samson and 
Delilah.” Catch it on The Voice of Fire- 
stone, ABC-TV. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel of each of these shows. 
—Tyec 7K KLEINER 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
Mi Fair. MSave your money. 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 
vvYYDamn Yankees (M); White Wil- 

derness (Y); Old Man and the Sea (D). 
“The Blob (D); Dunkirk (D); The 
Young Land (W); The Reluctant Debu- 
tante (C). 

“Tank Force (D); Ride a Crooked 
Trail (W); Andy Hardy Comes Home (C); 
#Onionhead (C); Wind Across the Ever- 
glades (D). 
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Gay Head 


Q. Should I return a telephone call 
from a boy? 


A. You came home from Sarah’s house 
to find that Jerry had called while you 
were out. If only you'd been, home! 
You've had a feeling for the past three 
days that he might call, and he chose 
the one afternoon you were away to do 
it. Now you wonder if he’ll call back. 

Chances are, he will. He left his name 
and he knows you'll be told that he 
called. Some time he'll have to tell you 
what it was he wanted. So be patient. 
If you don’t return the call your eti- 
quette rating will stand firm and your 
date rating will go up. Of course, if he 
specifically asked you to return the call, 
do it! 


Q. On a date should I ask the girl 
where she wants to go or should I make 
the decision? 


A. The most-asked question is, “Would 
you like to go to the——with me?” You 
fill in the blank with the movies, the 
football game, a party, or dance, ac- 
cording to the occasion, and the issue is 
settled immediately. It’s the simplest 





Auk Gay, Head 


way to make a date and it’s the way 
most dates work out. 

Every date should not be “lady’s 
choice.” It’s a compliment to a girl when 
you plan an evening of entertainment 
for her. There are times, however, when 
a considerate boy will give a girl her 
choice. If there are two good movies in 
town, find out which one she would 
rather see. If you're dating one gir] fairly 
often, be sure that some of the time you 
do the things she enjoys. Variety is the 
spice of dating. 

When you do give a girl her choice, 
remember to keep the lead. Making 
plans for the evening is your responsi- 
bility. Don’t shirk it by saying, “Tell 
me what do you want to do.” The honest 
answer to that question might be, “I'd 
like to dine and dance at the Ritz Sup- 
per Club”! Guide the way by offering 
suggestions. “Would you like to go 
bowling with Fran and Dick or would 
you rather go to a movie?” Even when 
your allowance has run out you can 
afford a choice between going for a 
walk and staying at home to watch TV, 
or listening to the radio or records. And 
if you do make suggestions, you won't 


leave your date holding the bag when 
she’s not holding the purse strings. 


Q. There's a boy who likes me a lot, 
but I don't like him very much. The boy 
I do like.is a good friend of his and I'm 
sure this boy won’t ask me out because 
of that friendship. What can I do with- 
out offending the boy who liked me 
first? 


A. It’s no fun to be sitting on top of 
a triangle when the base of the triangle 
is a strong line of friendship between 
two boys, but you can’t hop off, just 
like that! You'll have to work your way 
down slowly. 

If Ron is like most boys, he wouldn't 
think of asking you for a date so long as 
his friend still likes you. In Ron’s think- 
ing, Phil “discovered” you and making 
the first claim entitles him to a com- 
pletely fair first chance in winning your 
interest. Although the rules say anyone 
can date anyone unless there’s been an 
agreement to “go steady,” boys are 
usually loyal to each other in a situation 
like this. Friendship comes first. 

So think about Phil before you turn 
your attention to Ron. You don’t want 
to offend him, and the thing which 
would offend him most is to find that 
you were overlooking him in favor of 
Ron. Most boys would rather just lose 
than lose to a best friend. Keep -your 
interest in Ron under cover until you 
have discouraged Phil. 

When Ron sees that you and Phil are 
going separate ways, he may feel free 
to ask you out himself—especially if he 
doesn’t see that he played any part in 
the separation. . 





How Would 
You Solve It’? 


His—Story 


“NOT MANY SEATS LEFT!” Adele 
whispered to Pat as they walked down 
the aisle of the movie house. 

“I think I see room for two in this 
row,” Pat whispered back. As they took 
their places, a documentary film about 
the history of the United States Con- 
gress was in progress on the screen. 
The commentator was introducing a 
well-known Senator. 

Adele couldn’t make out exactly what 
the Senator was talking about because 
the people in the row just ahead of her 
were hissing. As soon as the movie was 
over she turned to Pat. 

“I couldn’t believe my ears,” she said. 
“What do they think they were doing?” 


“I gather that they don’t approve of 
the Senator’s politics,” Pat explained, 
“but it was meant to be a joke, I’m 
sure.” 

“Some joke!” Adele exclaimed. “Any- 
how, the Senator wasn’t talking about 
politics. He was discussing the history 
of the United States Government. In 
some countries you could be put in jail 
for hissing at something like that.” 

“But in America we have freedom of 
speech,” Pat replied, “and they were 
just making use of their right to express 
their feelings.” 

oO oO os 

1. Would you side with Adele or Pat 
in judging these people? Is it all right 
to hiss in the movies if you want to? 
Is it being rude to other people? Was 
the movie house performing a public 
service by showing the documentary 
film? Did the people who were hissing 
appreciate it? Do you think the hissing 
was funny? Were these people confusing 
the issue at hand? Were they hissing at 
ideas they didn’t agree with or were 
they hissing at their own government 
and one of its leaders? Can you oppose 


a person’s belief and still respect the 
person? 

2. Is it ever all right to hiss at public 
figures? Is it a good way to express your 
disapproval? What would happen if we 
all started hissing every time we didn’t 
like someone? Can you think of better 
ways to show your disapproval? What 
are they? What should you do if you 
don’t agree with a person’s ideas? In 
what ways can you express your own 
views? 

3. What does freedom of speech 
mean? Why is it important in a democ- 
racy? Can it be misused? Do you think 
the people who were hissing misused 
it? Why or why not? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish..We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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Nothing does it like Seven-Up 


With algebra problems to do and a science exam to cram for, life can be miser- 
able. But it doesn’t have to be! Just get comfortable. Have a chilled 7-Up! 
This is the drink with the fresh, clean taste. A few sparkling sips and your 
mouth feels fresher, your throat feels cooler, you feel better all over. And the 
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Peas 


*“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you’d like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. I had my hair cut very short, but 
now I’m letting it grow again. How can 
I wear it until it’s long? 

A. Hair styles are individual matters, 
because they depend so much on the 
shape of your face and on your other 
features. If your hair has just reached 
the “awkward” stage now, it’s probably 
too long to comb back and too short for 
a pony tail or page boy. You might ex- 
periment with several hairdos until it 
has grown longer again. 

Try curling it softly around your face, 
by doing it up in large pin curls. A gen- 
tle home rmanént might give your 
hair added body to help it over the 
“awkward” stage, too. 


Q. I wobble when I skate. Are there 
any easy exercises I can do to help 
strengthen my ankles? 


A. Try these. They are simple and 
effective. (1) Walk across the room 
several times, first on your heels, then 
on your toes. (2) Stand with feet 
parallel and a few inches apart. Do 
deep knee bends, keeping heels flat on 
the floor. (3) Sit on a chair with legs 
crossed. Move the ankle of the free leg 


The art of being well-groomed 
at all times starts with a basic, 
daily routine. A shower or 
a bath is a once-c-day must. 


Brush your teeth at least twice 
every day. Brushing after 
each meal pays off with pleas- 
ant breath and a pretty smile. 


in circles, with toes pointed down. Re- 
verse legs, and do the same with the 
other ankle. (4) Sit on a chair with 
legs extended as far forward as possible, 
but keep feet flat on the floor. “Walk” 
the feet backward, keeping heels on 
floor, until feet are under the chair. 


Q. I have a problem with hair on my 
upper lip. What can a girl do to make a 
“mustache” less noticeable? 


A. Cut a lemon in half and rub it over 
the hair on your upper lip until it is 
thoroughly wet. This will bleach the 
dark hair and make your “mustache” 
seem to disappear. Repeat the lemon 
treatment as often as necessary. 

oO oO oO 

Forty Winks .. . A growing teen-ager 
needs at least eight or nine hours of sleep 
every night. If you're particularly active 
during the day—on the football field or 
basketball court — you may need even 
more. If you find it difficult to get as 
much sleep as you'd like to get at night, 
try to fit a short “cat nap” into your after- 


noon schedule. 
o ° oO 


Tight Spots . . . Tight collars may cause 
headaches; tight hats interfere with 
blood circulation; tight belts squash 
your innards. Don’t wear anything tight 
enough to make you uncomfortable. Your 
clothes should make an impression on 
others—not on you! 

o o oO 

Stand up for Beauty .. . Crooked backs 

and stooped shoulders do more to hinder 


DAY IN, DAY OUT 


es 


File fingernails to a workable 
length. Be sure they’re always 
clean and even. Smooth lotion 
on your hands to soften them. 


a tall girl’s natural beauty than anything 
else. In the fashion world, height is a 
definite asset. Most fashion models tow- 
er above their shorter sisters. Why? Be- 
cause a tall girl can wear a chemise, a 
trapeze dress, the new empire line, or a 
full-skirted fashion with style. So—even 
if you can look down on most of your 
classmates — make the most of it. 
Straighten your back and square your 
shoulders for real beauty. 

° oO 


For Men Only . . . Here are a few tips 
to help you achieve that well-groomed 
look: 

If you have a shiny suit collar, wring 
out a cloth in hot vinegar and put it on 
the wrong side of the collar. Then press 
the collar with a hot iron. 

When you're having a suit pressed by 
the tailor, ask him to “roll” the sleeves 
instead of putting a crease in them. The 
press lasts see and looks better. 

Instead of rolling up your clean socks 
into a ball when you put them into a 
dresser drawer, fold them so that the 
pattern shows. This makes it easier to 
find the pair you want when you're hur- 
rying to get dressed in the morning. 

When you get dressed, put on your 
trousers first, then your shoes. This saves 
the cuffs and keeps the insides of your 
trousers clean. 

o oO oO ° 
Lunchroom Lyrics 
Grabbing, gulping, 
Noisy chewing— 
Mean your manners 
Need re-doing! 


Photos courtesy of Ipana Plus 


A daily check on your clothes 
helps keep them bandbox fresh. 
Sew, clean, wash, iron, brush 
them whenever necessary. 
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Delicious new color, ripe for picking. A clear and shining fashion (Seem 
red...tempting as a new romance and radiant with excitement! 


apple on a stick 


FOR BEAUTY THE MODERN WAY Dorothy Gray — : | 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


When you buy a shampoo, keep in mind one thought - the 
condition of your hair. It is either dry, oily or normal. 
For each of these hair conditions, there is a different Breck 
Shampoo. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another 
Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is 
for normal hair. The Breck Shampoo for your individual 
hair condition leaves your hair clean, soft and beautiful. 


New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
Red for dry hair Blue for normal hair Yellow for oily hatr 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
SAN FRANCISCO . 


Copyright 1958 by John H. Breck Inc. 





TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


" Sweden AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See the news 
section, pp. 7-9, Human Interest in the 
News p. 33, and Newsmakers, p. 16. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens, p. 37, and the news pages, pp. 
7-9, 33. 

3. World Geography: Unit on 
Sweden, especially pp. 10-13, news 
pages, pp. 7-9, and Newsmakers, p. 16. 

4. World History: Unit on Sweden, 
especially pp. 12-15, news pages, pp. 
7-9, and Newsmakers, p. 16. 

5. Science: Historic Breakthroughs 
in Science (Leeuwenhoek), p. 36. 

6. American Issues: Automation: 
Promise or Peril?, pp. 34-35. 

7. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and 
How Would You Solve It?, both on 
p. 44; Good Grooming, p. 46. 

8. Testing Material: Workbook page 
on the Unit on Sweden, p. 39. 

9. General Interest: The New Look 
in Scouting, p. 42; Crossword puzzle, 
p. 5; Sports, Movie Check List, TV— 
radio, stamps, etc., beginning on p. 40. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 16) 


Sweden’s King Gustav VI Adolf is 
one of the Newsmakers. This biograph- 
ical sketch ties in with the Unit on 
Sweden, pp. 10-15. 

Our second Newsmaker is Major 
General Wilton Burton Persons, recent- 
ly appointed to succeed Sherman Adams 
as Assistant to President Eisenhower. 


UNIT: SWEDEN (pp. 10-15) 
Key Ideas to Stress 


1. Sweden has one of the highest 
standards of living in Europe. Its pros- 
perity is based on its forests, iron ore, 
industries, and the skills of the people. 
The government is a constitutional mon- 
archy. Many welfare services are pro- 
vided by the government. 

2. Industry is the main source of 
livelihood for the Swedes. The leading 
industries are based on Sweden’s for- 
ests. Manufacturing of machinery is the 
second most important group of indus- 
tries. Cooperatives are important in the 
retail trade and in farming. 

3. Sweden's climate is generally mild 
although part of Sweden is north of the 
Arctic Circle. This is due to the influ- 
ence of the Gulf Stream. 

4. Foreign trade plays a vital part in 
Sweden’s life. Iron ore and wood prod- 
ucts are the leading exports. Oil, coal, 
and metals are leading imports. 

5. In foreign affairs, Sweden follows 


a policy of neutrality. Sweden has not 
been at war for more than 100 years. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-13: (1) Summarize what 
you read about Sweden under these 
headings: Location; Climate; Agricul- 
ture; Natural Resources; Industries; 
Foreign Trade; Living Standards. (2) 
Account for Sweden’s emphasis on 
hydro-electric power projects. (3) List 
three welfare services provided by the 
government. 

2. Pages 12-16: (1) Indicate the part 
played by each in Sweden’s history: 
Vikings; Gustavus Vasa; Russia (in 
1809). (2) Account for Sweden’s neu- 
trality. 

3. Page 15: What is a cooperative? 
Why were cooperatives organized in 
Sweden? What benefits do cooperatives 
provide to their members? 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Map Work 


Have students draw a freehand map 
of the Scandinavian peninsula in note- 
books using the World Week map as a 
guide. Here are suggested directions: 
(a) Locate Norway, Sweden, Finland. 
(b) Draw the lines of latitude which 
cross the Scandinavian peninsula. (c) 
Label the Arctic Ocean, Baltic Sea, 
Gulf of Bothnia, Gulf of Finland. (d) 
Indicate the outlines of the neighbor- 
ing countries of Europe, and name 
them. 


Map Interpretation Lesson 
(pp. 10-11) 


1. Between what lines of latitude is 
Sweden located? How much of Sweden 
extends beyond the Arctic Circle? With 
the map as your guide, what are your 
conclusions about Sweden's climate? 
How do you account for Sweden’s rela- 
tively mild climate although it is in a 
northerly latitude? (If students have 
difficulty in explaining, tell them about 
the influence of the Gulf Stream.) Why 
is Sweden a country of long summer 
days and short winter days? 

2. From the map, can we conclude 
that Sweden maintains a balance be- 
tween agriculture and industry? What 
are the reasons for your answer? What 
are Sweden's natural resources? As 
Sweden’s industries are based on its 
resources, what are its major indus- 
tries? At what occupation would you 
expect more Swedes to earn a living— 
agriculture or industry? Why? 

3. What natural resources do both 
the U. S. and Sweden have in com- 


mon? What resources does Sweden lack 
which are important for industry? How 
does your answer help you understand 
Sweden’s emphasis on hydro-electric 
power projects? How do the surface 
features of Sweden help in the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power projects? 

4. How is Sweden’s location favor- 
able for trade with the world? Would 
you expect the U. S. to be a good 
customer of Sweden? Why or why not? 
What products do we buy from 
Sweden? What does Sweden buy from 


the U. S.? 


Things to Do 


1. Did the parents of any of your 
students come from Sweden? Has any 
teacher in your school visited Sweden? 
If so, plan for a student to make a re- 
port in class based on a personal inter- 
view. Other students could read up on 
Sweden in the AAA Travel Guide. 

2. A bright student can read about 
cooperatives in an encyclopedia for a 
class report. A high school text in eco- 
nomics will provide the economic prin- 
ciples on which cooperatives are built 
and run, 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 12-13) 


1. How does the view of Stockholm 
compare with what you might see in 
an average American city? 

2. What is your reaction to the pic- 
tures showing Swedish students? 

3. How do you think the workers 
in the department store would react to 
the fact that American employees get 
a “coffee-break” during the working 
day? 

4. What can you learn from these 
pictures about Sweden’s climate? Stand- 
ard of living? Methods of earning a 
living? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Would you say that Sweden’s past 
history explains its present policy of 
neutrality? 

2. As a Swede, how would you justify 
your country’s policy of neutrality? 

8. As an American, how do you look 
upon Sweden’s neutrality? 


AUTOMATION: PROMISE OR 
PERIL? (pp. 34-35) 


Labor leaders and management voice 
their views on the impact of automa- 
tion on the American economy, with a 
look to the future. Examples of auto- 
mation in American industry today are 
given. 
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Assignment 


(1) Define automation and give ex- 
amples of automation. (2) Compare 
the views of labor leaders and man- 


agement regarding automation. 


Discussion Questions (pp. 14-15) 


1. What do you understand by the 
term, automation? Can the thermostat 
in our classroom be used as an example 
of automation? Why or why not? Wash- 
ing machine? The oil burner to heat 
your home? 

2. How would you answer the ques- 
tion, “Does create or de- 
stroy jobs”? 

3. Since machines do take 
jobs by displacing workers, how do you 
explain the fact that more people are 
at work today than 100 years ago? In 
what ways have new inventions created 
new industries and new jobs? 

4. What do labor leaders mean when 
they say that automation has already 
created hardships for workers? 

5. On what grounds does manage- 
ment argue that automation will not 
cause mass unemployment? 

6. Why is it reasonable to conclude 
that a large number of employers will 
not rush to buy automation machinery? 

7. Experts predict a 30-hour work- 
week for the future. What changes will 
this bring in the life of the workers so 
affected? How can workers be expected 
to spend this new-found leisure time? 

8. In what ways will automation af- 


machinery 


away 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


November 7, 1958 
Unit: Europe’s Neutrals— 
2. Finland. 
November 14, 1958 
Unit: Europe’s Neutrals— 
8. Switzerland. 
November 21, 1958 
Unit: The World’s Newest Nations— 
1. Morocco. 








fect the courses we give in our voca- 
tional training schools? 


Things to Do 

The lesson could be introduced by 
a panel of bright students discussing 
the challenge of automation. Leave 
enough time so that the rest of the 
class can take part in the discussion and 
ask questions of the panel members. 


HISTORIC BREAKTHROUGHS 

IN SCIENCE (p. 36) 

To the scientist, microscopes are in- 
valuable tools for Here we 
have the story of Anton van Leeuwen- 
hoek whose work in grinding precise 
lenses gave scientists a new “pair of 
eyes” in the laboratory. 


research. 


Things to Do 
Students now taking Biology and 
General Science can discuss their use 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








FINLAND 
Nov. 7 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Finland, 1957, free; 
Letter from Finland, 1957, free; Em- 
bassy of Finland, Information Section, 
1900 24th Street, Washington 8, D. C. 
Finland Welcomes You, 1957, free; 
Hospitable Finland, 1957, free; Visit 
Finland, 1957, free; Finnish National 
Travel Office, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Finland Forever, by Hud- 
son Strode, $6.00 (Harcourt, 1952). 
Scandinavia, by Dore Ogrizek, $6.00 
(McGraw-Hill, 1952). Challenge of 
Scandinavia, by William L. Shirer, $5.00 
(Little, Brown, 1955). 

ARTICLES: “Swing to the Right,” 
Time, Sept. 15, 1958. “Double Jeop- 
ardy,” Newsweek, July 21, 1958. “Such 
Nice Finns,” by C. Walsh, Harper’s, 
July, 1958. “Finlandia,” by W. Sansom, 
Holiday, Dec. 1957. “Finns Want Closer 
Ties to West,” Business Week, June 15, 
1957. “Dealing with Russia,” by E. 
Weintal, Newsweek, June 10, 1957. 
“Atlantic Report on Finland,” Atlantic 


Monthly, Feb. 1958. “Family of Fin- 
land, the Paavo Hillus of Hameenlinna,” 
Rotarian, Feb, 1957. “Finns Repossess 
as Russians Give Up Lease,” Life, Feb. 
6, 1956. 

FILMS: This Is Finland, 27 minutes, 
sound, black & white or color, sale or 
rent, Films of Nations Distributors, 
Inc., 62 West 45th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. People and geography; in- 
cludes industries, agriculture, arts and 
crafts. Helsinki, Capital of Sports, 14 
minutes, sound, black & white or color, 
sale or rent, Films of Nations Distribu- 
tors, Inc., 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Summarizes Finland’s 
achievements as a nation; the develop- 
ment of amateur and professional ath- 
letics. 

FILMSTRIPS: Finland: The Land 
and Its People, 42 frames, color, So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, III. 
Landscapes, architecture, industries, 
customs, activities and interests of the 
people. Points out differences in cul- 
ture and compares customs, dress, and 
craft. 


of the microscope in the science labora- 
tory. 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 37) 


This is an account of how teen-agers 
at Hingham (Mass.) High School raised 
funds to build a telescope. The way 
they went about raising funds for a 
school project could give your students 
some ideas for a fund-raising campaign 
in your own school. 


AN INVITATION 


World Week would like to hear 
from its teacher-subscribers about their 
class or school projects in community 
service. Send us the facts; we will write 
the story. 

The most interesting projects will be 
reported in our “Good Citizens at 
Work” series. 

Please address your letter to the 
Editor of Good Citizens at Work, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 





CORRECTION 

In the “Meeting the Test” article entitled 
“Get Set for the SAT,” in the issue of Oc- 
tober 10, page 24, question No. 19 in the 
mathematics section was not correctly 
stated. The first sentence should read “If 
P and Q represent integers, it is possible 
that P?/Q is an integer when P divided by 
Q is not an integer.” In other words, the 
symbol in the second line should be a frac- 
tion, not a product. The correct answer to 
the equation is (D) P = 12,Q = 9. 


Answers to Workbook, p. 39 

I. Graph Reading: 1-F; 2-T; 3-NS; 4-T; 
5-NS. 

Il. What Did You Read?: 1-Stockholm; 
2-Scandinavian; 3-7; 4-Gulf; 5-Norway; 6- 
no; 7-Baltic; 8-forests, iron ore, water 
power; 9-industry; 10-Gustav VI Adolf; 11- 
Dag Hammarskjold; 12-neutral; 13-hydro- 
electric; 14-constitutional; 15-Norway. 

Ill. Time-Table: 2-4-1-3. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-fear 
of Soviet Russia; desire to keep out of con- 
flict, avoid losses and destruction brought 
on by war. 2-retirement pensions, health 
insurance, family allowances. 3-prices of 
some items have been kept down; profits 
are shared by members. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 5 
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Challenging Public Education 


An Analysis of Roger A. Freeman’s “School Needs in the Decade Ahead” 


By EDGAR FULLER 


Executive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers 


| gprsader tats insecurity has trig- 
gered bold expressions of opposition 
to American public education from peo- 
ple who have long disagreed with its 
generally accepted ideals and purposes. 

Extremists say that education should 
be a private matter and that public edu- 
cation is socialistic. Other critics approve 
of general education through the high 
at public expense for only an 
academic elite. Many regard general 
secondary education for all youths ac- 
cording to their respective capacities 
and These 
groups and others will welcome a book 
published recently that argues for re- 
striction of public education by curtail- 
ing its financial support. I refer to Roger 
A. Freeman’s School Needs in the Dec- 
ade Ahead. 

Evalulation of this book must be 
made clearly in view of the basic atti- 
tudes of its author and sponsors and 
their about the public 


sch It )] 


needs as too expensive. 


assumptions 
schools. 

Attitudes: The brilliant and person- 
able author, Roger A. Freeman, is vice- 
president of the Institute for Social 
Science Research established in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1956. He came from 
Austria in 1940 and was employed by 
shoe manufacturing concerns until 1950. 
Then he became an assistant to former 
Gov. Arthur B. Langlie of Washington. 
His work there and in the educational 
task force of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations defined his be- 
lief that American schools cost too much. 

Two of the four trustees of the Insti- 
tute are officers of the association that 
published Freeman’s argument against 
national support of education in 1955. 
Another the studies of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations. The fourth is a retired college 
president. 

The Relm Foundation finances the 
Institute. It has an office in Ann Arbor 
next to its parent, Earhart Foundation, 
and is apparently named after the ini- 
tials of Richard Earhart and the late 


directed 


This is an abridged version of the re- 
view as published in the September, 
1958, The Nation’s Schools. It is re- 
printed by courtesy of the magazine 
and Dr. Fuller. 


Loren Miller. The latter was the vice- 
president of the Earhart Foundation, 
which supports principally conservative 
causes. The Relm Foundation’s policies 
are similar to those of the William Vol- 
ker Fund, which supports Merwin K. 
Hart’s National Economic Council and, 
with the Relm Foundation, the Bestor- 
inspired Council for Basic Education. 
Assumptions: Freeman presents his 
basic assumptions at the outset in a 
“Preview and Summary” entitled “What 
Price—Education?” He uses brief quo- 
tations from various critics to create 
reader acceptance of these assumptions 
throughout the book, usually without 
pretense of research. Quotations tending 
to disagree with the assumptions are 
used in their weakest forms, with innu- 
endos that strengthen the assumptions 
themselves. Let us illustrate: 


Comparisons Unfair 


1. “Why are graduates of our schools 
two or three years behind their Euro- 
pean and Russian counterparts?” Free- 
man asks this “wife beating” question 
on the first page of his “Preview.” Three 
pages later he admits that American 
schools enroll a much larger percentage 
of the young people 15 to 18 years old 
than any other country, keep them in 
school longer, and teach subjects not 
taught elsewhere. Then he asserts: “But 
the children learn less, in terms of aca- 
demic achievement, in American schools 
in 12 years than they do in Russian or 
other foreign schools in 10.” 

In reply, let me say that European 
academic students should be compared 
only with American honor groups in 
academic or other achievements, since 
they represent about the same propor- 
tion of their respective age groups. A 
majority of American students receive 
general education through high school 
or college during the years that Euro- 
pean counterparts are in vocational 
schools or at work. American and Euro- 
pean purposes in education are not alike, 
and éach system should be judged in 
terms of its own purposes. 

2. “The watering down of the cur- 
riculum and the erosion of standards. . . 
are responsible for the absolute and rel- 
ative decline in the educational level of 
our youth.” 


Harris & Ewing 


Dr. Edgar Fuller 


This assumption is said to be held by 
Freeman’s Good Guys—college and uni- 
versity presidents and faculty members, 
scientists, engineers, and businessmen. 
His Bad Guys are schoolmen and allied 
groups who “deny” this. He says the 
latter insist “that the schools are pre- 
vented from raising educational stand- 
ards even higher only by a lack of 
money.” There is nothing beyond iso- 
lated quotations of opinion to uphold 
this assumption. 

Freeman recognizes one “large group” 
of moderates who believe the schools 
have done an admirable job in catering 
to the needs of the less-gifted, but “have 
failed to challenge and develop the 
talents of the upper third or fourth of 
their students.” This leaves the errone- 
ous impression that his “large group,” 
which believes more money is needed, 
is composed of people responsible for 
the “watering down” and the “erosion” 
Freeman assumes. 

Accuracy: When I asked for a review 
copy of his book, the author graciously 
offered to confer on “factual” questions. 
Jean Flanigan of the NEA Research 
Division joined us. After Mr. Freeman 
had explained his methods for several 
hours, it became apparent that the fol- 
lowing examples illustrate how he 
reaches his conclusions. 

Facts Concealed 

1. Table 1, comparing expenditures 
at all levels of government for educa- 
tion and for all other purposes for 1952 
and 1956, uses a large decline in cost of 
national defense to conceal increased 
expenditures in public services fairl) 
comparable with expenditures in edu- 
cation. Highway costs increased faste: 
than those for education in these years, 
for instance, but the contrary impression 
is inevitable from Table 1 and its ac- 
companying Chart 2. 

2. Freeman calls “fallacious” the fact 
that Federal matching grants for public 
services such as highways and welfare 
place general elementary and secondary 
education at a disadvantage in compe- 
tition for state funds. In his book he 
compares educational and other public 
expenditures for 1902 and for 1956 and 
concludes that, since the former in- 

(Continued on page 11-T) 
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Foundation Program Big Factor 
In Kentucky Education Growth 


By ROBERT R. MARTIN 


Robert R. Martin 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Nd PROPER description of Ken- 
tucky’s educational status needs 
the perspective afforded by these three 
significant factors: 

1. An awakened interest and con 
cern among the people in the problems 
and conduct of their schools. 

2. Widespread efforts and plans are 
translating that concern into programs 
for improvement. 

3. Kentucky's Foundation Program. 

Probably the most significant single 
event in public education in Kentucky 
since its beginning in 1837 was the 
adoption and financing of the Founda- 
tion Program of Education in 1954 and 
1956 respectively. This program is 
basically a financial partnership be- 
tween the State and the school dis- 
tricts. It is based upon the principle 
of assistance in proportion to need— 
need here being the difference between 


the district’s maximum financial ability 
and the amount required to operate its 
schools. 

To qualify for the maximum entitle- 
ment from the state, the school district 
must keep the child in school; provide 
an approved classroom; employ a quali- 
fied teacher; furnish instructional sup- 
plies; maintain a clean, healthful build- 
ing; and transport the child. 

With salaries now based upon train- 
ing, thousands of teachers have been 
induced to secure additional training. 
Since the inception of the Foundation 
Program, approximately 3,000 new 
teachers have been added to Kentucky 
schools. While a great demand for 
teachers has existed and while 3,000 
have been added, the median level of 
all teachers, including emergencies, has 
risen to nine semester hours beyond 
the basic Bachelor’s degree. 


FE 


MATERIALS 


—___1. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 
Copies of ad #36 (See Oct. 17 Teacher, 
p. 3-T) 
—_2. BELL & HOWELL 
Booklet, “Teaching and Training with 
Motion Pictures’ (See Oct. 24 Teacher, 
p. 16-T) 
—___3. CHARLES BESELER 
(a) Demonstration of Vu-Llyte Il 
Opaque Projector 
__(b) Brochure, ‘Turn Teaching Into 
Learning” (See Oct. 24 Teacher, p. 4-T) 
__4. COMET PRESS, p. 10-T 
Booklet, “How to Publish Your Book’ 
—__5. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
Teaching aid, ‘Traveling through Space” 
(See Oct. 10 Teacher, p. 5-T) 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher. 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


—_.6. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
Brochure on Festivals (See Oct. 24 
Teacher, p. 6-T) 

—_.7. NATIONAL COFFEE ASSN., p. 6-T 
Classroom quantity reprints of ‘Every- 
body Wonders. . .” available to senior 
and junior high school teachers. 

—__8. U. S. ARMY 
Films (a) “Drafty, Isn't It?’ __(b) 
“Prepare Through Education” (c) 
“Point of View” (d) Five booklets 


24 Teacher, p. 3-T) 


—___9. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Service booklet, “Alaska,” for junior 
and senior high school teachers (See 
Oct. 10 Teacher, p. 40-T) 


Grade 





Name 


School 


No. of Pupils 











Addr 





City 


This coupon valid for two months. 


Oct. 31, 1958 
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While the basic operational princi- 
ples of the Foundation Program are 
important for their own purposes, these 
function only to serve the program’s 
one objective—to improve the quality 
of instruction for every child. This ob- 
jective is being realized, in greater or 
lesser degree, in every school district 
because of: 

1. Increased teachers’ salaries. 


2. Expanded services in instructional 


supervision. 

3. Enrichment programs in music, 
art, libraries, industrial arts, ete. 

4. Better classroom facilities. 

5. More instructional supplies. 

6. Added services for handicapped. 

7. The leadership service role from 
the State Department of Education. 

Long before the Sputnik philosophy 
of education became popular, Kentucky 
was engaged in several studies for 
evaluation and improvement in the area 
of instruction. State study committees 
looked into the teaching of science, 
mathematics, and moral and _ spiritual 
values. Other state-wide committees 
studied accrediting standards. 

The operation of the Foundation 
Program has brought greatly increased 
demands for services upon the State 
Department of Education, both inter- 
nally and in the field. To meet these 
demands for greater and improved 
services, the Department was reorgan- 
ized early in 1956. 

In recent years, there has been to 
a marked degree more intelligent 
citizen participation in school affairs 
at both State and local levels. 

Since the character of the Founda- 
tion Program is essentially dynamic, 
future progress and expansion of great 
proportions can be accommodated 
within its framework, without major 
alterations in the basic structure. The 
extent to which Kentucky's school sys- 
tem can be improved in the future is 
limited almost solely to one factor— 
available money. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that Kentucky has the resources 
to support the growth which could be 
realized within this program over a 
period of years. We, like our sister- 
states of the South, must have aid from 
other sources. 

Kentucky citizens are likewise citi- 
zens of the United States. We believe 
that the Federal Government can no 
longer ignore this responsibility to its 








citizens, in whatever state. 
Our high royolty—low subsidy 
complete program can help you 


join Comet's list of widely 
recognized and successful 
outhors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 

Cc AN BE COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. $010, 200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


PUBLISHED! 





New Materials 








GUIDANCE AIDS—How to Set Up 
a Semester or Year Guidance Course 
($1 ea., 80 cents ea. for 10 or more) is 
a 29-page handbook for counselors in 
junior and senior high schools. A 34- 
page student workbook, Planning My 
Future, accompanies it. The student 
workbook has three sections: “Knowing 
Myself,” “Exploring the World of 
Work,” and “Planning My Education.” 
Charting Your Job Future ($1.47 ea., 
$1.10 ea. for 10 or more), also for high 
school students, is 72 pages of interest 
and aptitude tests, personality assess- 
ments, and education advice. Available 
from Science Research Associates, 57 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, IIl. 


THIRTY PLAYS FOR CLASSROOM 
READING—204-page book designed to 
stimulate reading in the intermediate 
grades. Some selections are: The Five 
Brothers, Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, A Needle Fights for Freedom, 
The Runaway Balloon, Kitty Hawk— 
1903, and Invasion from the Strato- 
sphere. Each play is preceded by prac- 


tice exercises for the pupils; stage direc- 
tions are part of the narration. Textbook 
edition is $3 from Plays, Inc., 8 Arling- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 


TEACHING CITIZENSHIP—Build- 
ing Better Programs in Citizenship, 309 
pages, discusses the premises of Ameri- 
can liberty; outlines ways in which stu- 
dents can learn citizenship in their com- 
munities; and presents the role of the 
school in improving citizenship educa- 
tion programs. Laboratory Practices in 
Citizenship, 312 pages, suggests ways 
of using the community as a laboratory 
to study political and economic proc- 
esses, education, and international rela- 
tions. Books are $3.25 each from Citi- 
zenship Education Project, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., New York 27, 
N. Y. 


THE NEW ATOMIC AGE-—40-page 
illustrated booklet discussing what 
atomic energy adds to the world’s fuel 
supply, how the atom is harnessed, 
radioactivity and radiation, international 
cooperation on the atom. 25 cents from 
Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. 


CONSERVATION TEXT-WORK- 
BOOK-—Learning About Soil and Water 
Conservation is the lively account of a 
rural class studying conservation with 


the help of a city-bred cousin. 63 pages; 
for 5-8 grade social studies or language 
arts classes; teacher’s manual. Johnsen 
Publishing Co., 1135 R St., Lincoln, 
Nebr. (80 cents.) 


Books 


THE HIGH SCHOOL IN A NEW 
ERA, edited by Francis S. Chase and 
Harold A. Anderson. (University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1958, $5.75.) 


This is no “meat-ax” approach to high 
school education. It is a reasoned effort 
to evaluate our high school today—how 
it started, what it is now doing, and 
what it should be expected to accom- 
plish. This is a big job, and it has been 
attempted in a big book to which 38 
leading educators and laymen have con- 
tributed. Their original papers were 











Ge\® 


presented at last year’s Conference on 
the American High School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Major divisions into which the essays 
fall include a historical view of our high 
schools, new conditions arising from 
science and technology, current inno- 
vations in high school practice, the re- 
sponsibilities of citizens in planning high 
schools, achievement standards, and sug- 
gestions for mathematics, science, and 
vocational education. The approaches 
range from the broad and sweeping 
“Changing Dimensions of the World 
Community” to the narrow but intensely 
pertinent “Improving Provisions for 
Low-Ability Students.” Contributors are 
Henry Steele Commager, Lawrence 
Derthick, James B. Conant, Alexander 
J. Stoddard, Alan T. Waterman, Roy E. 
Larsen, and others. The outcome, it is 
hoped, will be better high schools in the 
not too distant tomorrow. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 








CHALLENGING PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 





Continued from page 9-T 


creased “roughly 50 per cent” faster 
(the true percentage is 42.6 per cent, 
according to Table 9), Federal matching 
funds must have had no effect. This 
proves nothing of the kind. Without 
Federal financial incentives discriminat- 
ing against education the increase in 
education undoubtedy would have been 
greater. 

3. The author counts all members of 
the military services in comparing sala- 
ries of teachers and Federal employees 
for 1929 and 1956. The respective sala- 
ries for teachers are given as $1,400 for 
1929 and $4,207 for 1956 and for Fed- 
eral employees as $1,561 and $3,927, in 
Table 10. If the author had used the cor- 
rect statistical data, comparing teachers 
with “civilian employees of the Federal 
Government,” as he claims on page 17 
he has done, the respective salaries for 
teachers would have been $1,400 and 
$4,207 and for Federal civilian em- 
ployees $1,933 and $4,804. 

4. “The teacher-pupil ratio has been 
declining consistently,” Freeman states 
in his “Preview and Summary.” He pur- 
ports to prove this by comparing in- 
creases in enrollment and instructional 
staff from 1947-48 to 1956-57. This 
shows a decline in the teacher-pupil 


ratio of 1:26.8 to 1:25.3 for the period. 
The method is clever, because it fails 
to take into account the large relative 
increase in secondary enrollment, where 
the teacher-pupil ratio is lower. 

The fact is that classes were 1.1 pu- 
pils larger in secondary schools and only 
0.1 pupils smaller in elementary schools 
per classroom teacher in 1956-57 than 
in 1949-50. 

5. In Table 33, Freeman compares 
weekly wages in manufacturing wit 
annual teachers’ pay from 1909 to 1957. 
His index for the increase in manufac- 
turing is 837 and for that in teaching 
959. He ignored three factors: (a) The 
weekly hours worked in manufacturing 
declined from 51 to 39.8 during the 
period. (b) Classroom teachers’ pay in 
1909 is not comparable with the salaries 
of the total instructional staff in 1957. 
(c) The length of the school term in- 
creased more than 13 per cent. Con- 
sidering these factors, the index of in- 
crease in manufacturing wages is 1072.5 
and that for teaching 765.5. 

Mr. Freeman supports large classes, 
double sessions, the four-quarter school 
year, less school building space per 
pupil, television to save money, and 
other panaceas, without valid research. 

We believe this book will encourage 
lunatic fringe critics of education. Those 
who follow Freeman and his sponsors 
in their thinking are already having a 
heyday quoting from his book. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


TV CRITICISM MOVES AHEAD 


All of a sudden, an important new 
dimension has been added to “preview” 
TV criticism—the kind this column has 
been providing right along for teachers 
and students. Most magazine and news- 
paper criticism of TV has suffered from 
coming after the fact; it didn’t help dis- 
criminating people choose until too late 
after the telecast. But David Susskind’s 
trial preview for the New York press of 
“Harvey” on “DuPont Show of the 
Month” was such a_ success—both in 
terms of ratings for the sponsors and sat- 
isfying advance viewing for the critics, 
that many mass media policymakers are 
now jumping on the preview bandwagon 
for major telecasts. “Time” just started 
its weekly “Time Listings,” providing an 
index to the best current fare in all the 
entertainment media; “Newsweek” is 
printing a “Ten to Tune In” TV preview; 
the syndicated critics of high calibre like 
William Ewald of United Press Interna- 
tional are beginning to help their readers 
decide beforehand on the basis of quality 
between conflicting shows like “Johnny 
Belinda” and “Bernadette.” Jack Gould, 
“New York Times” critic, has come out 
for an expansion of preview criticism 

And, in this week’s “Practical English,” 
Scholastic Magazines expands its own 
program of preview criticism by a unique 
first; a pre-broadcast printing of an adap- 
tation of the November 17th “Father 
Knows Best” script in its student edition. 
(See news story on page 2-T.) 

One final indication of how fast TV 
criticism is maturing: English professor 
Kenneth Joseph Barnard, of the Univ. 
of Rhode Island, has just syndicated his 
TV column for the weekly Narragansett 
(R.I.) Times through the new National 
Editors’ Weekly Service. (See “Newsweek” 
Oct. 20, 1958). In the last analysis, the 
best way to improve television in the 
future is to raise the sights of students 
now in your classes. Practical help on 
how to get such criticism going can be 
secured from Clara Logan’s National As- 
sociation for Better Radio and Television 
(882 Victoria Ave., Los Angeles 5) and 
Leslie Spence’s American Council for 
Better Broadcasts (423 N. Pinckney, Mad- 
ison, Wis.) 


DRAMA 


Wed., Oct. 29, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “House of Flying 
Objects,” a story of the Long Island 
poltergeist that Duke Univ. parapsy- 
chologists could not explain. The first 
part of the program will consist of a re- 
enactment by professional actors of the 
strange happenings in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. James M. Herrmann in Sea- 
ford, L.I. Between last Feb. 3 and 
Mar. 10 objects fell from shelves, fur- 
niture flew across the room and bot- 
tles blew their tops. The second and 
third portions of the TV show will 
present testimony by witnesses and 
comments by a parapsychologist. 

Thurs., Oct. 30, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: “Word from a Sealed-Off 


Box” is an adaptation of Henriette 
Roosenburg’s “New Yorker” stories last 
year about a Dutch underground cour- 
ler’s internment in a German prison 
during World War II. The teleplay is 
by Mayo Simon, a brilliant young pro- 
ducer who has graduated from the St. 
Louis educational station to become 
one of TV’s most promising play- 
wrights. Maria Schell makes her TV 


U.S. Navy balloonists M. Lee Lewis and 
Malcolm Ross prepare to ascend into 
upper atmosphere to study The Strange 
Case of the Cosmic Rays, Sunday, 
Nov. 23, 6 p.m. (EST) over NBC-TV. 


debut as Gret, a 19-year-old Dutch un- 
derground worker. Jean Pierre Aumont, 
Vivian Nathan, and Betsy Von Fursten- 
burg join her in the cast. The character 
of the girl, Gret, is endearing; the 
drama is skillfully constructed, the sus- 
pense is nearly intolerable. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. Try to imagine what 
Gret’s life might have been like had 
there been no resistance movement and 
no war. What qualities of character en- 
abled her to prevail? 2. Compare this 
play with “The Diary of Anne Frank’ 
(available from the Teen Age Book 
Club). What qualities have the two 
heroines M common? Why are their 
stories meaningful fifteen years later, 
in another country, and to teen-agers 
who don’t even remember the Second 
World War? 3. Compare the play with 
George Orwell’s “1984.” What is the 
most terrible aspect of imprisonment 
for the heroes in both stories? Why is 
isolation such a devastating sentence? 
What sustains people in such extreme 
circumstances? 4. Compare this play 
with other works about the war. Is 
there a definite pattern for most prison 
stories? 5. Why does Gret destroy her 
first draft of her answer to Harry? 


What does the second note tell us 
about her? 

Wed., Nov. 5, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: Melvyn Douglas and Nancy 
Olson in “Second Chance,” in which a 
man must decide between furthering 
his career or marrying the woman he 
loves. Stephen Gethers who wrote 
“Cracker Money,” a play about the 
dilemma of finances and idealism in 
the teaching profession, js the author. 


MUSIC AND ART 


Wed., Oct 29, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Ad- 
venturing in the Hand Arts (Premiere) 
National Educational Television pre- 
sents a different kind of handicrafts 
series (neither “arty” nor “how-to-do- 
it’) under the sponsorship of the Girl 
Scouts of America. The ten-week se- 
ries will point up the significance of 
these arts in daily living and in basic 
human expression. It will show that the 
hand arts—from pottery making to bas- 
ket weaving—mean much more to a 
great many people than just a hobby 
or pastime. Shari Lewis is the hostess. 
“The adventure will come in our imag- 
inary visits to remote areas where we 
will study through film and discussion 
the hand arts of primitive peoples un- 
touched by the Nuclear Age,” accord- 
ing to George Norford, the producer. 
(He produced NBC-ETV’s jazz series 
last year.) Girl Scouts will appear on 
the show, and experts from the field of 
arts and anthropology will be guests. 
Oct. 29: “The Hands of Man,” with Dr. 
Howard Conant, professor of art edu- 
cation, New York Univ., discussing the 
pottery of the North American Indian. 
Nov. 5: Mexican pottery and containers. 
Wm. Daley, a potter from the Phila- 
delphia Museum. 

Fri., Oct. 31, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person 
to Person: Jeanette Macdonald. 

Sun., Nov. 2, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: Melvilie’s “Pierre.” 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Beginning of a series on John Keats by 
ex-English teacher John McGiffert. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Chevy Show: 
Sid aesar stars, with guests Art 
Carney and Shirley MacLaine. The 
comedy hour will be based on Caesar’s 
observations of his 10 years in TV. 

Mon., Nov. 10, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) All- 
Star Jazz Show: Hoagy Carmichael and 
Bob Crosby are hosts; the cast includes 
Louis Armstrong and His All Stars; Les 
Brown; Gene Krupa; Chico Hamilton’s 
quintet; Anita O’Day; Lionel Hampton. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Thurs., Oct. 30, 9:30 p.m. (CBS) How 
America Votes: Samuel Lubell tries to 
isolate local issues affecting the na- 
tional election. 

Sun., Nov. 2, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kalei- 
doscope: “Subway to Freedom,” Chet 
Huntley's report on German refugees 
to W. Germany from Communism. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “The Red Sell, Part II.” 

Tues., Nov. 4, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Election 
Night Special: Use this and the other 
radio and TV networks’ coverage of the 
election as a conclusion to class study 
of the elections. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Nov. 2, 2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: Don Herbert gets a spark 
several inches long from a doorbell 
battery as he explains transformers. 

Mon., Nov. 3, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-ETV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Michelson Morley 
Experiment. Nov. 4: Polarized oni 
with guest lecturer, Dr. Vernet Eaton. 
Professor of Physics, Wesleyan Univ. 
Nov. 5: Optical Activity. Nov. 6: Scat- 
tering of Light. Nov. 7: Significant Fig- 
ures and Powers of Ten. 

Sun., Nov. 23, 6:00 B=. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Science Series: “Strange Case of the 
Cosmic Rays.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





